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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


[Madame Niederer, who has an estab- 
lishment for female education at Yverdun, 
in Switzerland, and who has been highly 
admired, both as regards her character and 
her abilities, by English ladies who have 
visited her seminary, is the author of a 
work recently published at Berlin, entitled 
“ Hints on Female Education.” To ena- 
ble our readers to judge for themselves of 
the view which Madame N. takes of the 
education of her sex, we extract the follow- 
ing passage :—] 


Ir is not sufficient that some individu- 
als of distinguished energy among our 
sex should emerge to the bright sum- 
mit of human culture: the whole sex 
ought to be aroused from their present 
condition, and stimulated to exert 
themselves for the attainment of a 
more elevated state. The powers and 
faculties with which woman is gifted 
are peculiar, but not less rich than 
those which have fallen to the lot of 
man ; and the claims, therefore, which 
she has upon education, upon influence 
and a dignified position in society, 
are, although not of the same nature, 
yet no less important or extensive, 
than those which the other sex prefers. 
It is essential to the fulfilment of those 
duties which devolve upon man, that 
he should have a correct knowledge 
of human ‘nature abstractedly, and in 
its various manifestations in individual 
character, as well as of the influence 
exercised upon it by the domestic 
circle, by education, and by social 
life; and in the same manner it is 
indispensable for woman to have a 
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clear apprehension of the nature of 
the child, generally and individually, 
and of the demands which it makes, 
in children of either sex, upon mater- 
nal care and guidance. This know- 
ledge should be imparted to all those 
that constitute civilized society, lest 
they be incapacitated for the accom- 
plishment of their most essential du- 
ties; the neglect of it will infallibly 
cause our species to retrograde in its 
own cultivation, however great its 
progress may be in science, art, and 
industry. 

It is inthe hands of the female that 
God has deposited the primitive pow- 
er of all education ; she is exclusively 
entrusted with the awakening and first 
unfolding of the human energies. The 
tie of closest union which attaches the 
heart of the child to the mother’s love 
and care, gives to the female an in- 
calculable influence over the destinies 
of mankind, and an absolute power to 
decide the bias of the first tendencies 
for good or evil, for truth or error. 
To enable the female rightly to exer- 
cise that primitive power of education 
of which she is possessed, it is neces- 
sary that we should lead her to a clear 
perception of the primitive elements 
of life, of knowledge and of practice, 
so that her influence upon the first 
development of the human being may 
be one of light and not of darkness. 

The foundation of all knowledge 
rests on an intellectaal apprehension 
of the first eioments. If we learn 
them with clearness, and in the con- 
nection which they have among them- 
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selves and with the primitive powers 
of our mind, our knowledge will be 
well grounded ; every progress will 
lead to a farther development of our 
own powers, and to a deeper insight 
into the nature of things. However 
narrow the compass of our knowledge 
may be, its foundation will be deep 
and lasting ; and it will impart to the 
mind such a tendency to progressive 
development, that no experience and 
no exertion in future life can ever be 
lost for the enlargement of the sphere 
of knowledge. 

The superficiality of knowledge 
arises, not only from the absolute 
want of foundation, but also from a 
merely mechanical apprehension of 
the elements. If they be inculcated 
without regard to the bearings which 
they have upon each other and upon 
our intellect, our knowledge must be 
superficial ; and every farther progress 
can only lead to mental confusion, and 
to a greater alienation from the nature 
of things. However extensive the 
system of knowledge so acquired may 
seem, it will only be the more flat 
and superficial; and every additional 
experience, every new exertion, can 
only increase the mechanism of know- 
ledge, adding death unto death. 

These observations may tend to 
explain the strange phenomena of 
young persons leaving school, splen- 
didly furnished with knowledge and 
acquirements of every kind, by which 
they earn great applause, and raise 
mighty expectations ; but, so far from 
answering the latter, remain stationa- 
ry, and shut up against every further 
development ; so that, by degrees, 
they sink down to mediocrity, or even 
below its level : whilst, on the contra- 
ry, others who, at the termination of 
the years of tuition, make a modest 
appearance, and excite neither admi- 
ration nor any great anticipations, yet 
rise from development to development, 
and from progress to progress, and 
accomplish the task of their life ina 
manner both satisfactory to others 
and creditable to themselves. 

To produce this latter effect, ought 
to be invariably the object of female 
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education. Not the extent of know- 
ledge, but its solid character,—not 
mechanical accumulation in the me- 
mory, whilst the mind is stupified and 
paralyzed, and every tendency to de- 
velopment crushed, but intellectual 
acquirement, which enlivens and ex- 
ercises all the powers of the mind, 
and produces a desire for improvement 
that will last to the end of life,—such 
are the characteristics of the mental 
endowments with which a daughter 
should be dismissed from the parental 
roof, or from the house of education. 
If her mind be so fitted out, she will 
not fail to accomplish the task of her 
life ; as mother and instructress, she 
will be a shining light for the first 
education of man. If, on the contra- 
ry, she be defective in this, her failure 
is inevitable ; she can produce nothing 
but confusion and darkness in educa- 
tion, and in the whole sphere of do- 
mestic life. 

To open to children the path of 
true intellectual culture, by a well- 
grounded and intelligible elementary 
instruction, is easy and delightful to 
those that understand it; and so it is 
likewise to lead them from such a 
pure and solid basis to the higher de- 
grees of knowledge and wisdom : but, 
to lead the more advanced youth back 
from superficial and mechanical know- 
ledge to spontaneous mental exertion, 
to attention, reflection, and persever- 
ance, is ahard and ungrateful task. Itis 
hard, because it requires a great ex- 
pense of time and labor enduringly to 
awaken, strengthen, and enliven the 
mind, when it has been stunned and 
enervated by lifeless instruction. It 
is ungrateful, because, in a world 
where appearance is the object gene- 
rally in request, and the general test 
by which things are judged, it is im- 
possible to aim at the reality and to 
reach it, without incurring consiant 
misjudgment, however great and im- 
portant results may have been obtain- 
ed. Nevertheless, he who has the 
welfare of youth and of mankind at 
heart, who works not for temporary 
or temporal purposes, but for the real 
wants of his age, and for an eternal 
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end, will find that easy which is other- 
wise hard, and that which is ungrate- 
ful will carry for him a high and 
everlasting reward. 

The multitude reject the way of 
development, because, although se- 
cure, it is slower: they claim the 
more rapid results of a system of rote. 
To know something of everything, and 
to be able to talk of everything, is, 
with the great mass, the object of fe- 
male education; hence it is that su- 
perficiality, presumption, flatness, and 
vanity, prevail on all sides ; that know- 
ledge and acquirements wear off by 
practice, and are, in young mothers, 
like salt which has lost its savor, and 
is of no use in domestic life or in edu- 
cation. 

But it will not remain so forever. 
The day of a better knowledge is 
dawning upon our sex ; its high voca- 
tion for the cause of human culture 
begins to be felt and understood ; 
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exertions have already broken through 
those narrow limits, and are extending 
to subjects of universal improvement. 
Our age has seen noble-minded prin- 
cesses, taught in the school of life, 
devoting themselves with faithfulness 
and dignity to the work of education, 
and showing, by their example, to the 
rest of their sex, what they ought to 
do for it. And how many others, 
though inferior in rank, yet no less 
noble-minded, go out, in the power of 
faith, to give instruction in the schools 
of the poor, to bring refreshment into 
the cottage of the needy, consolation 
to the couch of the sick, and deliver- 
ance, in a heavenly sense, into the 
prison where the criminal is chained 
to his guilt by iron fetters. They are 
as many purifiers of the public feeling, 
diffusing in society the spirit of hu- 
manity, and building education upon 
a lasting foundation. Their exertions 
will not be without fruit. 








WeEariep with roaming woods and Icas, 
He came on trembling wings from far, 
And calmly sank that western breeze 
In glimmering cave of gem-like spar. 


His pinions, wove of light and dew, 
Lay like the veil a queen has worn, 
On greenest moss where gently grew 
Flowers that had never seen the morn. 


His breathing filled the cell with air, 
A whispering charm, a tranquil joy ; 
And a lone spring sang softly there, 
And kissed and cooled the dreaming 
boy. 


His brow was like the clearest cloud 

That e’er made soft a star of June ; 
And thither swarmed a silent crowd 

Of thoughts, like elves around the moon. 


He dreamed of that far western wood 
When first he woke amid the dawn, 
Ere man had broke the solitude, 
Or sprites had all from earth withdrawn. 


And then he-dreamed how forth he sprang, 
A warrior child, on rushing wings, 
While with his spee d the fore st rang, 
As to the winter's shouts it rings. 


Again he felt his onward sweep, 
As in that first triumphant pride ; 
Again he coursed, in vision deep, 
The rolling sea, the grey, the wide. 
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THE DREAM OF THE WEST WIND. 


He dreamed that early fisher’s boat 
Was sinking at his blast again ; 

And wailing round him seem’d to float, 
Breathed from the dim engulphing main. 


But now there came a thousand dreams 
Of all the gay, the sweet, the wild, 
Whate’er de light with heavenly gleams 
Had fed the West's enchanted child. 


He thought on all he e’er had stolen, 
Of scents, and smiles, and murmured 
»leasures, 
Despoiling flowers with gladness swollen, 
And rifiing nature’s subilest treasures. 


Last in his slumbering fancy showed 
The fairest vision of them all, 

The loveliest maid that e’er abode 
A woodland Nymph, in leafy hall. 


Her hair like sunshine round her hung, 
Iler brow was smooth as pearly shell, 

Her eyes with laughing life were young, 
Her whisper chimed like festal bell. 


The sleeper woke ; ‘twas now the hour 
When he was wont to seek the isle, 

Where in her green and lonely bower 
She wove her web and sang the while. 


The dreamer, like a shining mist, 
Rose from the moss, and swam in air, 
And, defily poised as him might list, 
Danced tor a moment glittering there 
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Then like a bird upon the wing, 
A bird of heaven, away he bore, 
Cleaving the skies, a cherub thing, 
To reach that islet’s haunted shore. 


The First and Last Crime. 


There the bright wanderer of the world 
Would sink from flight, and find his nest, 
And with his silken pinions furled, 
Sleep on a soft ond heaving breast. 








THE FIRST AND LAST CRIME. 


[The following article is in the form of 
the confession of a reckless, daring spirit, 
who being imprisoned for murder, commits 
suicide. The early development of his 
bad passions is admirably drawn, and alto- 
gether the paper is powerfully written. It 
also contains a lesson which may be stu- 
died to advantage by parents, to whose 
jirst errors in the education of their child- 
ren, may often be attributed “ the first and 
last crime’’ of the wretch condemned to 
the gallows.] 


I was the youngest child of three ; 
but before I had attained my tenth 
year, I was an only one. 1 had al- 
ways been the favorite of both my 
parents, and now I was their idol. 
They hung upon my existence, as a 
shipwrecked mariner clings to the last 
floating fragment of the gallant bark 
that bore him; they lived, but while 
they held by me, in the rough tossings 
of the ocean of life. I was not slow 
to discover my value in their estima- 
tion, or to exercise, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the capricious tyranny of con- 
scious. power. Almost the earliest 
impression which my ripening mind 
received, was a regal immunity from 
error—I could do no wrong. 

My education was not neglected. 
Alas! the only use I have ever made 
of what I acquired, has been to gild 
my vices when acted, or refine upon 
the manner of acting them while in 
contemplation. I look back, at this 
moment, to the period of my life I am 
describing, as prosperous men recall 
the day-spring of their fortunes. They, 
from the proud eminence on which 
they stand, trace, step by step, in re- 
trospective view, the paths by which 
they ascended ; and J, looking through 
the dark vista of my by-gone years, 
behold the fatal series of crimes and 
follies that stained their progress, 
stretching to my boyhood. The gay 


and frolic irregularities, as they were 
gently termed, of that untamed age, 
were the turbid source of the waters 
of misery in which I am now engulph- 
ed. I was a lawless planet, running 
at will; and the orbit I described laid 
waste more than one fair region of 
peace and happiness. 

My father had a brother, his elder 
by many years; a man of stern and 
rigid character, as I then considered 
him ; but, as I would now call him, of 
upright, firm, and honorable principle. 
He loved my father, but did not love 
his weakness ; and the display of it, 
in his indulgence towards me, was the 
cause of many a serious, if not some- 
times angry, debate between them. 
Well do I remember (for it rankled 
like poison in my swelling heart) a 
declaration he once made in my pre- 
sence. It was a fine autumnal even- 
ing, and he was seated with my father 
and mother in a balcony, which open- 
ed from the library-window upon a 
spacious lawn. I entered the room, 
and advanced towards them, uncon- 
scious, of course, that their conversa- 
tion had been about me ; but my un- 
cle, looking at me with a severe ex- 
pression of countenance, and at the 
same time addressing his brother, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, James, neither you 
nor I may live to see it; but if the 
grace of God, or his own better re- 
flection, as he grows older, do not 
work a change in this young squire, a 
duel, Jack Ketch, or a razor, will 
work his exit some day or other.” 

My father smiled—I saw my mother 
wipe away a tear—at that moment I 
could have struck my uncle dead. I 
muttered a few words—I knew not 
what, an®left the room. Boy as I 
was, (for I had barely completed my 
seventeenth year,) I felt all the vin- 
dictive passions of manhood kindling 
within me. It seemed as if a sentence 
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had been passed upon me, the more 
terrible, because a secret voice whis- 
pered to me, it was prophetic! That 
impression never forsook me ! 

I questioned my father haughtily, a 
few days afterwards, as to the reasons 
of his brother for thus speaking of me ; 
and I even dared to insinuate, that, 
had he felt what a father should, he 
would have resented the indignity. 
He answered me (I write it with 
shame and contrition) most mildly, 
most affectionately. The gentle be- 
ing—I see him now, as he tenderly 
took my hand—apologized to me—to 
me! who ought to have stood trem- 
bling in his presence! I followed up 
my blow, with cold, but subtle malig- 
nity. I played off my revenge to- 
wards my uncle, through the idolatry 
of my father’s love towards myself. 
I barbarously gave him*a choice of 
misery ; for I disdainfully replied, that 
he must henceforth determine, whe- 
ther he would lose a brother or a son, 
as J had determined to remain no 
longer under his roof, unless I had the 
assurance that I should never again 
see my uncle there. He looked at 
me. My God! what a look it was! 
so full of meek sorrow and appalling 
obedience ! Without uttering a word, 
he sate down to his writing-table. 
The tears fell upon his paper ; but they 
did not blot out a few bitter words 
addressed to his brother, which sever- 
ed forever in this world two noble 
hearts ; cast, indeed, in different 
moulds, but which kindred blood had 
cemented, in the close bonds of fra- 
ternal love, for more than forty years. 

This was my first revenge. But 
was I satisfied? No! 

It was only a few months after- 
wards that chance threw in my way a 
daughter of my uncle’s. 1 met her at 
the house of a common friend, who 
knew and deplored the unbappy schism 
which prevailed between the two bro- 
thers. He was equally attached to 
both, and I believe pleased himself 
with the idea, that an occasional in- 
tercourse between the younger branch- 
es of the families, might, some day or 
other, bring about a reconciliation be- 
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tween the heads. My cousin Harriet 
was a year older than myself. She 
was in her nineteenth, I in my eight- 
eenth year. I loved ber. Yes; the 
first feeling that glowed within my 
bosom was that of love. She was 
beautiful — fascinating—accomplished 
—amiable—and I loved her. It was 
not long before I was satisfied I had 
kindled a reciprocal passion in her 
breast. The mute eloquence of her 
look and manner was only the harbin- 
ger of that same thrilling eloquence, 
which fell from her tongue when I won 
the declaration of her affection. 

Her father knew we met at this 
friend’s house ; but whether he was 
told, or whether he penetrated, the 
secret of our attachment, I never 
learned. I only know, that, at the 
very moment when separation was 
madness, his mandate went forth, pro- 
hibiting all further intercourse be- 
tween us, and that it was obeyed. 
Not by me; for I was incapable of 
submission : but by my gentle Harriet, 
who thought herself incapable of dis- 
obeying. We met no more where we 
had been wont to meet ; and my young 
heart’s spring of happiness seemed 
forever withered. 

But here again, I began to reflect, 
my path was crossed—my hopes were 
blighted—by my uncle. I heard, too, 
that his tongue had been free with my 
name ; that the blistering censure of 
his austere virtue had fallen upon my 
actions. I writhed under the con- 
tumely. My wounded spirit was in- 
satiate for vengeance. I meditated, 
deeply, how I could inflict it, so as to 
strike the blow where he was most 
vulnerable. I did not brood long over 
my dark purpose. The love I still 
bore his daughter, was now mingled 
with the hatred I bore towards him- 
self; and I exulted in the thought, that 
I should perhaps be able to gratify, at 
one and the same moment, two of the 
fiercest passions of my nature. 

I succEeEpED ! 

In these two words let me shroud a 
tale of horror. Harriet was my vic- 
tim! Ask not how. J triumphed! 
She fell! An angel might have fallen 
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as she did, and lost no purity. But 
her stainless heart was too proud in 
virtue to palter and equivocate with 
circumstances. She never rose from 
what she deemed her bridal bed. And 
ere twenty summers had fanned her 
cheek, the grave-worm banqueted up- 
on its loveliness. 

This was my first crime. The re- 
‘collection of it is engraven upon my 
memory by an awful catastrophe. The 
night wind that sung Aer funeral dirge, 
howled with dismal fury through the 
burning ruins of my paternal mansion. 
Yes! that very night, as if it were in 
mercy to them, my father and my 
mother both perished in the flames 
which reduced the house itself to cin- 
ders. They were seen at the windows 
-of their bedchamber, shrieking for aid ; 
but before any could be procured, the 
flooring gave way, and they sank at 
once into the yawning furnace that 
roared beneath. Their remains, when 
afterwards dug out, were a few sho- 
veisfull of blackened ashes; except 
my father’s right hand, which was 
found clasped in that of my mother, 
and both unconsumed. I followed 
these sad relics to the sepulchre. But 
with the tears I shed, there was blend- 
ed a feeble consolation at the thought 
they had died before they knew the 
fate of Harriet; and a frightful joy, 
that another pang was added to the 
wretchedness of my uncle. 

I can well remember what a feeling 
of loneliness and desolation now took 
possession of me. Time, however, 
rolled on; and I grew callous, if not 
reconciled. I could not disguise from 
myself that the more select circles of 
society were closed against me; or, if 
I found my way into them, some blush- 
ing whisper was quickly circulated, 
which created a solitude around me. 

It was during this period, and while 
I was squandering thousands to achieve 
the conquest of shadows, that I suc- 
ceeded in fixing an intimacy with a 
family equal to my own in station, and 
superior to it in fortune. The eldest 
daughter was an heiress of large ex- 
pectations, and my proposals of mar- 
riage were favorably received. I might 
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almost say that Matilda was mine ; 
when one day I received a letter from 
her father, peremptorily forbidding my 
visits. I was thunderstruck. I has- 
tened to the house, and demanded an 
explanation. It was given in few 
words. J was referred to my uncle for 
any information I required. 

This blow struck me down. I had 
run through my patrimonial estate ; 
but hoped, by my marriage with Ma- 
tilda, to repair my shattered fortune. 
Three weeks after it was known that 
the match was broken off, I was a 
prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench ! 
I breathed no curses upon the cause 
of this sudden reverse of fortune, but 
—I swore revenge, in silence ; and I 
kept my oath. I languished away six 
months, a captive debior; and then, 
taking the benefit of the act, I walked 
forth a beggar, to prey upon the world 
at large! I had studied, during that 
time, in an admirable school, where I 
found professors in every art by which 
fools are gulled, and knaves foiled with 
their own weapons. I was an apt 
scholar, and returned to the bosom of 
society, an adept in the science of 
polished depredation. Translate this 
into the language of the Old Bailey, 
and I became a swindler by profes- 
sion. Like the eagle, however, I was 
a bird of prey that soared into the 
highest regions, and rarely stooped to 
strike the meaner tribes of my spe- 
cies. I had not lost, with the trap- 
pings of my birth, the manners and 
address of the sphere in which I had 
moved ; and these were now my stock 
in trade for carrying on my new vo- 
cation. 

Among the children of misfortune 
and guilt with whom I associated in 
prison, was Charles Fitzroy ; a bank- 
rupt in everything but exhaustless in- 
vention, and unconquerable persever- 
ance. Give him the free use of his 
limbs, and with matchless dexterity 
he would make the contributions of 
the morning furnish out the riotous 
expenses of the evening. It was his 
boast, that he would breakfast with an 
empty pocket, and dine with a purse 
that should defray the carouse of a 
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And I have known 


dozen friends. 
him fulfil his boast. 

I was needy, desperate, and an out- 
cast; and I linked my destiny with 


Fitzroy’s. He had my confidence ; 
such confidence as confederates in 
knavery can bestow. When he ob- 
tained his liberty, which he did short- 
ly after my own was accomplished, 
he introduced me to his companions ; 
men who, like himself, lived by plun- 
dering the unwary, and who looked up 
to him as their Magnus Apollo. I 
was soon initiated in all their myste- 
ries ; and played my part to admira- 
tion at the gaming-table, on the race 
course, and in the ring. 

Fitzroy was master of the secret 
that festered near my heart; the in- 
creased and increasing hatred towards 
my uncle. I regarded him as my evil 
genius ; for not only had he thwarted 
me in two of the dearest objects of my 
life ; but his prediction of my boyhood 
had clung to me like a poisoned gar- 
ment. I could not shake it off; and 
now, more than ever, it seemed ac- 
complishing itself with rapid strides. 
It made me mad when I reflected upon 
the polluted channels through which 
my precarious means flowed, and 
thought of the luxurious enjoyments 
which his opulence commanded. It 
was true, I had dashed his cup with 
bitterness; but it was no less true, 
that it still flowed with sweets, while 
mine was brimming with gall. Fitzroy 
would often talk to me upon this sub- 
ject, and devise schemes for a success- 
ful inroad upon his purse. At length 
a plan was matured between us, in 
which I could not appear, but which 
Fitzroy, and a picked few of our as- 
sociates, undertook to execute. 

My uncle had always been passion- 
ately fond of the course, and prided 
himself upon his stud of racers. He 
betted largely, and was generally for- 
tunate, probably because he selected 
his men with a wary eye. The race 
course, then, was the arena chosen for 
the enterprise ; but admirable as were 
the projected plans, and skilfully as 
they were executed, such was his 
luck, or so profound were his calcu- 
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lations, that they failed five successive 
seasons. Fitzroy, however, was one 
of those men who, when satisfied that 
what they engage in ought to succeed, 
according to the means employed, only 
derive fresh vigor from every fresh 
defeat. He played his game a sixth 
time, and won. The same day that 
saw my uncle rise with thousands, 
saw him seek his pillow at night a 
frantic beggar! He was too proud a 
man, too honorable, I will add, not to 
throw down his last guinea, in satis- 
faction of such demands. He never 
suspected villany in the business. He 
paid his losses, therefore ; and in less 
than a week afterwards, an inquest 
sate upon his body, which was found 
at the bottom of his own fish pond. 

I had my share of this infernal plun- 
der; but so ravenous had been my 
appetite for revenge, that not one pang 
of remorse disturbed the riotous en- 
joyments in which it was lavished. 
On the contrary, the very conscious- 
ness that it was my uncle’s money I 
squandered, gave a zest to every ex- 
cess, and seemed to appease the gnaw- 
ing passions which had so long tor- 
mented me. In two or three years, 
however, boundless extravagance, and 
the gaming-table, stripped me of my 
last shilling. It was in one of the 
frenzied moments of this profligate 
reverse of fortune, that I committed 
the crime for which, if to-morrow 
dawned upon me, I should be publicly 
arraigned. 

Fitzroy had been fortunate the 
whole night. I had thrown with con- 
stant bad luck. He had pocketed 
some hundreds; I had lost more than 
I could pay. I asked him for a tem- 
porary loan of fifty pounds, to make 
good what I owed, and stake the small 
remaining sum for the chance of re- 
trieving all. He refused me. It was 
the first time he had ever done so. 
But he not only refused me, he taunt- 
ed me with sarcastic reproofs for my 
folly, and muttered something about 
the uselessness of assisting a man who, 
if he had thousands, would scatter 
them like dust. He should have cho- 
sen a fitter moment to exhort me, 
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than when I was galled by my losses, 
and by his denial of my request. I 
was heated with wine too; and half 
mad with despair, half mad with drink, 
I sprang upon him, tore him to the 
earth, and before the bystanders could 
interfere to separate us, I had buried 
a knife, which I snatched from a table 
near me, up to the handle in his heart! 
He screamed, convulsively grappled 
me by the throat—and expired! His 
death-gripe was so fierce and power- 
ful, that I believe, had we been alone, 
his murderer would have been found 
strangled by his side. It was with 
difficulty that the horror-struck wit- 
nesses of this bloody scene could force 
open his clenched hands time enough 
to let me breathe. 

I have done! I remember, as if it 
were but yesterday, the silent response 
which my heart made, when my uncle 
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pronounced that withering sentence 
onme. ‘No!’ was my indignant 
exclamation ; ‘‘ I may deserve a hun- 
dred public deaths ; but if I know my- 
self, I would never undergo one !”— 
Nor witt I. When that which I 
have written shall be read—other 
hopes and fears—other punishments, 
perchance, than man can awaken or 
inflict—will await me. My first crime 
—my first revenge, and my last, I 
have recorded ; my Jast crime others 
must tell, when they speak of the 
murderer and svuIcipDE, 
James Mortey. 


There is little doubt that scarcely a 
moment intervened between his writ- 
ing his name, and placing the pistol to 
his heart ; for when he was discovered, 
the pen was lying on the paper, as if it 
had been laid down only for an instant. 





THE PEN AND PENCIL. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


From a hunting lodge in one of our 
midland vales, a party of ladies and 
gentlemen were allured into the woods 
by the beauty of the scenery and the 
sweetness of the summer air. After 
looking at the old traditionary trees, 
the hollies with clustering berries, the 
rivulet-pools with spotted trouts, herds 
of wild deer, and at those pretty spots 
of fresher and livelier green which rus- 
tic fiction resigns to the feet of the 
fairies, they seated themselves on the 
banks of a little rill which crept, half 
seen, half hid, beneath the grass and 
flowers, and entered into conversation. 
They spoke of poetry, with its sorce- 
ry of sentiment and lofty spirit—of 
history, with its theory of truth and 
its practice of fiction—and of fiction 
itself, bearing the express image of 
popular belief and universal truth. 

' « The character of a nation,” said 
one of the gentlemen, “‘ should be im- 
pressed on its productions. Our best 
poetry, our best romances, our best 
paintings, and our best sculpture, are 
but our own embodied feelings. Our 
imagination, our social love, our na- 


tional pride, our philosophic sense, 
our domestic feelings, our passions, 
and our prejudices, are wrought into 
many a moving or humorous tale, and 
endowed with form and color in many 
a pleasing picture. The original spi- 
rit of a nation will always appear in 
its productions, if it gives its spirit 
fair play.” 

‘It is very true, sir,’ answered a 
lady, to whom these words were ad- 
dressed ; “the genius of the land 
should work in the spirit of the land, 
else it will not work right. It is won- 
derful to think what art can perform. 
From a little paint and canvass, it can 
evoke a creation which steeps us in 
tears or convulses us with laughter. 
I would, in truth, much rather laugh 
than cry; and this makes me love 
those amusing or sarcastic touches 
which art sometimes throws into its 
compositions.”’ 

‘¢ For my own part, madam,”’ said 
a second gentleman, ‘I love the art 
of this island, for it works according 
to my own feelings, which are social 
rather than national. When Law- 
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rence communicates the exquisite 
grace and loveliness of our ladies to 
his canvass I rejoice ; for our future 
beauties will see what has charmed 
men before them, and learn that the 
eyes of their mothers were as danger- 
ous and as divine. as their own. These 
are real flesh and blood matters, and 
worth a whole legion of the angels and 
saints, male and female, who shine in 
Italian psintings. There the artist 
has substituted the glittering fictions 
of his own fancy for the splendid re- 
alities of life. We paint in a wiser 
spirit here.”’ 

“In a soberer spirit, you surely 
mean, sir,’ said a second lady ; ‘“ for 
this country has failed in pouring out 
its genius and strength in art as it has 
done in poetry and other works of li- 
terature. There is a grandeur and a 
divine dignity about the paintings of 
Italy which art no where else possess- 
es ; painting there has dedicated her 
inspiration to the service of the church, 
and maintained, amid the most splen- 
did of her legends, a direct connexion 
with the moral and intellectual sym- 
pathies of human nature. I wish our 
painters would deviate into similar 
excellence.’”’ 

*«‘T wish no such thing, my dear 
lady,” said a sedate dame, giving her 
head an admonishing shake while she 
spoke. ‘* The young ladies of this 
generation carry their heads loftily 
enough without the addition of wings, 
and being elevated into saints and an- 
gels. True art is only found in the 
Dutch school, and not always there. 
There you will read a domestic lesson, 
and see an image of household thrift, 
and of wedded virtue, equal to any 
sermon. There, are none of your vi- 
sionary damsels, with harps in their 
hands, halos round their heads, and 
wings on their shoulders, treading 
madly among the clouds ; but quiet, 
demure, motherly looking women, who 
are setting their house in order for 
their husband’s reception, and think 
domestic virtue is true greatness.”’ 

« And so it is, madam,’’ said a 
third gentleman ; ‘‘ you speak accord- 
ing to our national feelings. We are 
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a domestic people. Every man’s 
house is his castle. Every man’s 
wife and children are his household 
gods. The freedom of our constitu- 
tion allows a man’s feelings to expand, 
and his affections to pursue their na- 
tural course. This gives us a dignity 
in our own eyes, which people less 
free cannot feel. Our religion is of 
the heart and soul, and requires no aid 
from the painter—our history is clear- 
ly told, and rejects all intercourse with 
the fictions of art. Our social and 
domestic love covers the walls of our 
houses with the portraits of those we 
esteem, with scenes dear to our affec - 
tions, and with images of domestic 
gladness and fireside joy.” 

“QO, sir,” said a young lady, ‘I 
now know the reason for my admira- 
tion of the pictures of Lawrence and 
Pickersgill, and Wilkie and Stothard 
and Allan, and many others of fame 
and name. I am told not to love 
them, because they are not historical. 
I am sure, however, that they are na- 
tural; and as I can only feel art 
through nature, I must be content to 
love on in my own blind way, till my 
taste rises to the region of the histo- 
rical.”’ 

*‘ The region of the historical in 
our art,’’ said a fourth gentleman, “ is 
the region of frost and snow, where 
fancy is unfruitful and where inven- 
tion seems to perish. We have fine 
landscape, fine portraiture, and fine 
domestic and social scenes, but we 
want those elevating images of great 
actions and lofty undertakings—those 
magnificent speculations upon religion 
which give Italy a name surpassing 
all nations.”’ 

‘« The paintings of Italy,”’ answer- 
ed a fifth gentleman, ‘are too much 
in the cloud and the third heaven for 
me. They are mysterious sermons, 
sacred commentaries, and incredible 
legends. They are filled with wing- 
ed women, rapt enthusiasts, and saints 
in swaddling bands. I hate flying 
men and flying women more, and half 
grown gods worse than either. We 
were not made for the air nor yet for 
the water—yet every Italian painting 
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has a plump lady or fell grown gen- 
tleman of fourteen sione, standard 
weight, flying about like butterflies, 
horne along like the down of the this- 
tle.”’ 

“ Truly, sir,” said a young lady 
who had not yet spoken, “ if you love 
so much the visible and sober realities 
of life, why do you wish them paint- 
ed, since you can see nature rough 
and raw whenever you choose to look 
from your window. To make a fac 
simile of nature, and take a sitting of 
the general appearance of society, is 
not so much the business of the artist 
as to select what is beautiful and pic- 
turesque—what is elegant in form and 
noble insentiment. An acre of grass, 
two or three trees, a cow grazing, and 
a crow flying over all, is not, properly 
speaking, landscape, any more than a 
cold map of a man’s face is a portrait 
worthy of art.’’ 

** Our love of humor, our sarcastic 
spirit, and I may add our free consti- 
tution,” said a sixth gentleman, ‘‘ have 
created a peculiar species of painting, 
curious in its kind. I mean our cari- 
catures. They are keen and shrewd 
—hbite deep into the characters of pub- 
lic men—cut far into human nature ; 
dissect motives and examine actions 
with a satiric sagacity, at once annoy- 
ing and laughable. The caricature 
of Wilkes by Hogarth is inimitable. 
There are but a very few touches to re- 
move it from positive portraiture, but 
in the happiness of these the bitter- 
ness lies. Twoor three satiric touch- 
es, not broad but biting, have made 
the demagogue into a personification 
of grossness and sensuality.” 

‘© In another way than Hogarth 
wrought on Wilkes,”’ said a seventh 
gentleman, ‘should artists proceed 
who wish to make good portraits. 
They ought to muse on nature with a 
poet’s eye, and see that even in por- 
traiture there is room for poetical con- 
ception. The manly look and the 
mental dignity are what we want, and 
in that Lawrence excels all living 
painters, and Chantrey transcends all 
living sculptors—and dead ones too, 
for aught I know to the contrary.” 
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«¢ Chantrey,”’ said a fifth lady, ** has 
brought good sense and good feeling 
to the aid of his art, and restored the 
simplicity and dignity of nature. In 
saying this I have not forgotten Flax- 
man—an artist of an imagination pure 
and lofty, and with conceptions of the 
first order ; he unfortunately failed in 
entering into national feelings, or ani- 
mating his works with the peculiar 
spirit of his country.” 

‘© We have lavished our admiration,” 
said a sixth lady, ‘‘ on painting and 
sculpture—there is a third branch 
which merits our regard ; I mean en- 
graving. It is topainting what print- 
ing is to literature, and much more 
than that. It retains the original sen- 
timent—the reigning spirit of the 
painter’s works—and diffuses them 
cheaply and effectually over the whole 
earth. It has enabled painting to find 
its way into humble abodes,—it ensures 
it against decay and destruction. When 
the four hundred years lease of a paint- 
ing has expired, and its beauties are 
mixed with the winds, the graver has 
secured it to posterity. Engraving 
has infused fresh life into painting.” 

While this conversation flowed on, 
two gentlemen were observed with 
pencils and sketch books, seated apart, 
and busied in copying or in caricatur- 
ing the group which their companions 
formed. One of the sketches had 
great simplicity and beauty. A little 
liberty was taken with the ‘trees—the 
stream made a more poetic sweep—-from 
the ladies were removed some of the 
frivolities of fashion, and in several of 
the gentlemen the air of pride and 
coxcombry was abated. It was more 
natural than the life, from the absence 
of fashion and affectation. The other 
sketch was of that kind called sati- 
ric. The grove was indeed beautiful 
—the stream was in its glory, and all 
inanimate nature maintained its ma- 
jesty. But forthe group! I never 
beheld such scarecrows, and yet they 
were like—ridiculously like. What 
head dresses! What shoulders ! 
What waists! The women seemed 
manufactured by milliners—the men 
by tailors—human nature was lost in 
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the absurdity of dress, and in the pert- 
ness of affectation. We looked at 
the first sketch, and said “ So, so!” 
at the latter, and tried to laugh, and 
succeeded—but the laugh was nota 
hearty one; and though one gentleman 
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cried, ‘ Vastly clever!’’ and another 
said, ‘ What a happy and pleasant 
hit!” it was evident that it pained 
their vanity, and read them a sharp 
lesson on their personal fopperies and 
artificial peculiarities. 








THE SUMMONS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 


The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated.—ByRron. 





Tue vesper bell, from church and tower, 
Had sent its dying sound ; 

And the household, in the husb of eve, 
Were met, their porch around. 


A voice rang through the olive-wood, with a sudden triumph’s power— 
“ We rise on all our hills ! come forth ! ’tis thy country’s gathering hour. 
There's a gleam of spears by every stream, in each old battle-dell— 
Yome , an ! bie »} sof s df vell 0’ 
Come forth, young Juan! bid thy home a brief and proud farewell ! 


Then the father gave his son the sword, 
Which a hundred fights had seen— 

“ Away ! and bear it back, my boy ! 
All that it still hath been ! 


‘* Haste, haste ! the hunters of the foe are up, and who shall stand 

The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land ? 

Our chase shall sound through each defile where swept the clarion’s blast, 
With the flying footsteps of the Moor in stormy ages past.”’ 


Then the mother kiss’d her son, with tears 
That o’er his dark locks fell : 

*T bless, I bless thee o’er and o'er, 
Yet I stay thee not—Farewell !” 


‘One moment ! but one moment give to parting thought or word ! 
It is no time for woman’s tears when manhood’s heart is stirr’d. 
Bear but the memory of thy love about thee in the fight, 

To breathe upon th’ avenging sword a spell of keener might.” 


And a maiden’s fond adieu was heard, 
Though deep, yet brief and low : 

‘In the vigil, in the conflict, Love ! 
My prayer shall with thee go !”’ 


“ Come forth ! come as the torrent comes when the winter’s chain is burst ! 
So rushes on the land’s revenge, in night and silence nursed— 

The night is past, the silence o’er—on all our hills we rise— 

We wait thee, youth ! sleep, dream no more ! the voice of battle cries.” 


There were sad hearts in a darken’d home, 
When the brave had left their bower ; 

But the strength of prayer and sacrifice 
Was with them in that hour 
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“ En fait d’inutilites, il ne faut que le necessaire.””—CHAMPFORT. 


THene is no term in political philo- 
sophy more ambiguous and lax in its 
meaning than Luxury. In Ireland, 
salt with a potatoe is, by the peasant, 
placed in this category. Among the 
Cossacks, a clean shirt is more than a 
luxury—it is an effeminacy ; and a 
Scotch nobleman is reported to have 
declared, that the act of scratching 
one’s self is a luxury too great for 
anything under royalty. The Rus- 
sians (there is no disputing on tastes) 
hold train-oil to be a prime luxury ; 
and I remember seeing a group of 
them following an exciseman on the 
quays at Dover to plunder the oil- 
casks, as they were successively open- 
ed for his operations. A poor Fin- 
land woman, who for her sins had 
married an Englishman and followed 
him to England, was very glad to avail 
herself of her husband’s death to leave 
a land where the people were so un- 
happy as to be without a regular sup- 
ply of seal’s flesh fur their dinner. 
While the good man lived, her affec- 
tion for him somewhat balanced her 
hankering after this native luxury ; 
but no sooner was the husband dead, 
than her propensity re-assumed its full 
force, and, like Proteus released from 
his chains, she abandoned civilized 
life to get back to her favorite shores, 
to liberty, and the animals of her pre- 
dilection. ‘If I were rich,” said a 
poor farmer’s boy, ‘‘I would eat fat 
pudding, and ride all day on a gate,” 
which was evidently his highest idea 
of human luxury. But it is less with 
the quality of our indulgences, than 
their extent, that I have now to treat. 
Diogenes, who prided himself on cut- 
ting his coat according to his cloth, 
and thought himself a greater man, in 
proportion as he diminished his wants, 
placed his luxuries in idleness and 
sunshine, and seems to have relished 
these enjoyments with as much sen- 
suality as Plato did his fine house and 
delicate fare. Even he was more rea- 
sonable than those sectarians, who 
have prevailed in almost all religions, 


and who, believing that the Deity 
created man for the express purpose 
of inflicting upon him every species of 
torture, have inveighed against the 
most innocent gratifications, and have 
erected luxury into a deadly sin. 
These theologians will not allow a 
man to eat his breakfast with a relish ; 
and impute it as a vice if he smacks 
his lips, though it be but after a 
draught of water. Nay, there have 
been some who have thought good 
roots and Adam’s ale too great luxu- 
ries for a Christian lawfully to indulge 
in ; and they have purposely ill-cooked 
their vegetables, and mixed them with 
ashes, and even more disgusting things, 
to mortify the flesh, as they call it— 
i. e. to offer a sacrifice of their natural 
feelings to the demon of which they 
have made a god. They manage these 
things much better among the modern 
saints, who by no means put the crea- 
ture comforts under a ban, whatever 
objections they may entertain against 
the luxury of a dance, or a laugh at 
Liston. —Whatever may be the extent 
of such differences, however opposite 
may be the notions of luxury enter- 
tained by the anchorite and the Pro- 
testant pluralist, yet they both agree 
in using the term, on all occasions, in 
a bad sense, and in reprobating the 
thing, ‘‘ be the same more or less.” 
Not so the political economists, who 
stoutly maintain that luxury is not 
malum in se ; that consumption (there- 
by meaning enjoyment) is the great 
business of human life; and that what- 
ever a man vehemently desires is to 
him a necessary, and is sinful in the 
use only when he cannot afford to pay 
forit. Between these extremes there 
is an infinite variety of middle terms, 
in which different individuals rejoice ; 
insomuch that scarcely two persons 
can be found to unite in their defini- 
tion of what is necessary, and what 
luxurious. On this point, if we are 
to believe our John Bulls, the French 
and English disagree toto celo ; the 
French utterly despising those things 
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which we consider primary necessa- 
ries, and esteeming necessaries those 
indulgences which we deem wholly su- 
perfluous. This leading difference, it 
is confidently maintained, presides over 
and gives a decided bias to the indus- 
try and ingenuity of the two nations. 
I have the authority of my nurse for 
declaring, that the French invented 
ruffles and the English the shirt ; that 
the English improved on the feather 
by adding to it the hat ; and many old 
ladies, of higher literary pretension 
than the honest woman from whom I 
derived these facts, assign this as a 
reason why the artists of Paris are 
expert in gilding and gewgaws, with- 
out being able to construct a lock for 
their doors, or a fastening for their 
windows, fit to be seen in a Christian 
country. (Vide ihe loyal English 
tourists passim.) All this I most po- 
tently believe ; for a man of sense, 
says Rabelais, believes everything that 
he is told; and moreover Voltaire him- 
self bears evidence to the fact, when 
he declares the superfluous a most 
necessary consideration ; but I am not 
the less disposed to assert, that the 
English are making great strides to 
overtake their neighbors; and are 
growing as fond of superfluities as the 
finest Frenchman can be, for the soul 
ofhim. Of late years, more especial- 
ly, our ideas on this subject have much 
enlarged ; and all ranks of Englishmen 
hold an infinity of objects as prime 
necessaries, which their more modest 
ancestors ranked as luxuries, fit only 
for their betters to enjoy. This should 
be a matter of sincere rejoicing to all 
true patriots ; because it affords indu- 
bitable evidence of the progress of ci- 
vilization. A civilized gentleman dif- 
fers from a savage, principally in the 
multiplicity of his wants ; and Mande- 
ville, in his fable of the bees, has 
proved to demonstration that extrava- 
gance is the mother of commerce, just 
as our ministers consider the greatness 
of the national debt an argument in 
favor of the national prosperity. What, 
indeed, are steam-engines, and mac- 
adamized roads, man-traps that break 
no bones, patent cork-screws, and de- 
tonating fowing-pieces, safety coach- 
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es and cork legs, but luxuries, at 
which a cynic would scoff; yet how 
could a modern Englishman get on 
without them? Books, likewise, 
which were a luxury scarcely known 
to the wisdom of our ancestors, are a 
luxury now so indispensable, that 
there is hardly a mechanic who has 
not his little library: while a piano 
forte also has become as necessary to 
a farm-house as a mangle or a frying- 
pan; and there are actually more 
copies printed of ‘Cherry ripe,” 
than of Tull’s Husbandry. Is not a 
silver fork, moreover, an acknowledged 
necessary in every decent establish- 
ment? while the barbarous Mussul- 
man dispenses with knives and forks 
altogether, and eats his meal, like a 
savage as he is, with his fingers, 
Henry the Fourth of France had but 
one coach between himself and his 
queen ; whereas no respectable person 
can now dispense at the least with a 
travelling chariot, a barouche, a cab, 
and a dennet, 

Civilization, which received a tem- 
porary check during the revolutionary 
war, has resumed its march in double- 
quick time since the Continent has 
been opened. Champaigne and ices 
have now become absolute necessaries 
at tables, where a bottle of humble 
port and a supernumerary pudding 
were esteemed luxuries, fit only for 
honoring the more solemn rites of 
hospitality. I say nothing of heads 
of hair, and false (1 beg pardon—arti- 
ficial) teeth; without which, at a 
certain age, there is no appearing. A 
bald head, at the present day, is as 
great an indecency as Humphrey 
Clinker’s unmentionables ; and a dis- 
mantled mouth is an outrage on well- 
bred society. Then, again, how ne- 
cessary is a cigar and a meerschaum 
to a well-appointed man of fashion, 
and how can a gentleman possibly 
show at Melton without at least a 
dozen hunters, and two or three hacks, 
to ride to cover! Yet no one in his 
senses would tax these things as lux- 
uries ; or would blame his friend for 
getting into the King’s Bench for 
their indulgence. Even the most 
austere judges of the land, and the 
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most jealous juries of tradesmen, have 
borne ample testimony to the reason- 
ableness of this modern extension of 
the wants of life, by the liberal allow- 
ance of necessaries which they have 
sanctioned in the tailors’ bills of liti- 
gating minors.—The real and true 
test of a refined polity is not the gal- 
lows; but is to be found rather in 
such well-imagined insolvent laws, as 
discharge a maximum of debt with 
a minimum of assets; and rid a 
gentleman annually of his duns, with 
the smallest possible quantity of 
corporeal inconvenience. When lux- 
uries become necessaries, insolvency 
is the best safety-valve to discharge 
the surplus dishonesty of the people, 
which, if pent up, would explode in 
dangerous overt acts of crime and vi- 
olence ; and it should be encouraged 
accordingly. 

The importance and value of luxu- 
ry being thus liberally stated, it is 
proper to bear in mind, that the more 
and the less is the great pivot, upon 
which all moral questions turn; and 
that in superfluities, as in all things 
else, a wise man will confine himself 
(in the words of my motto) to what is 
necessary. Although necessity is a 
conventional idea, that expands and 
contracts with circumstances, like the 
tent in the Arabian tales, which, 
when folded, would lie in the hand, 
but when opened, would shelter a 
large army ; yet, after all, the thing 
itself has its limits, and must in some 
degree be determined by the physical 
conditions of the animal. There is a 
point at which the inconvenience of 
superfluities so far exceeds their utility, 
that luxury becomes converted into a 
perfect bore. What, for instance, 
but an annoyance, would be the most 
splendid feast, to a man whose sto- 
mach is already overladen with food ? 
Human ingenuity may effect much ; 
and the Romans, by means of emetics, 
met this emergency with considerable 
skill: but on a more enlarged expe- 
rience of general history, it must be 
conceded, that it is quite impossible 
to add one more superfluous meal to 
those already established by general 
usage. So also in matters of dress, 
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ladies’ hats must not be larger than 
the actual doorways of the country 
will admit—not at Jeast until time is 
allowed for a corresponding increase 
in our architectural proportions. With 
respect to personal ornaments also, 
ear-rings must not be so weighty as 
to tear the lobes of the ears; nor 
should a bracelet prevent, by its size, 
the motions of the arm. ‘* Barbaric 
pomp and gold’”’ is a fine thing; but 
a medallion, as heavy and as cum- 
brous as a shield, appended to a lady’s 
bosom, would be anything but a luxu- 
ry. So in the other extreme, a watch 
should not be so small as to render the 
dial-plate illegible; nor should a 
shoe be so tight as to lame its wearer 
for life. Beauty, it has been said, 
should learn to suffer; and there are, 
I am aware, resources in vanity, that 
will reconcile man, and woman too, 
to martyrdom: but these resources 
should not be exhausted wantonly ; 
and in pleasure, as in economy, there 
is no benefit in lighting the candle at 
both ends. The true philosopher ex- 
tracts the greatest good out of every- 
thing: and fools only, as Horace has 
it, run into one vice in trying to avoid 
another. Let not the reader, from 
these remarks, suppose that their au- 
thor is a morose censurer of the 
times ; or that the least sneer is in- 
tended against that idol of all ortho- 
doxy— things as they are.”” As a 
general proposition, nothing can be 
more true, than that whatever is estab- 
lished, even in the world of fashion, is, 
for the time being, wisest, discreetest, 
best; and woe betide the man that 
flies too directly in its face. 

There is, however, one point upon 
which I own myself a little sore ; and 
in which, I do think, superfluities are 
carried to a somewhat vicious excess. 
I speak it with hesitation ; but the 
matter has been to me a source of 
much inconvenience and discomfort. 
Let no one, therefore, imagine me an 
insufficient, because a prejudiced au- 
thority. After all, who so well knows 
where the shoe pinches, as he that 
wears it? The point to which I al- 
lude, and I beg the patience of the 
reader, is the vast increase of super- 
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fluities, which of late years have be- 
come primary necessaries in the ap- 
pointment of a well-furnished house. 
Here, indeed, is a revolution; a 
revolution more formidable than 
the French and the American eman- 
cipation put together. We all re- 
member the time when one tea-table, 
two or three card-tables, a pier glass, 
a small detachment of chairs, with 
two armed corporals to command 
them, on either side the fire-place, 
with a square piece of carpet in the 
centre of the floor, made a very de- 
cent display in the drawing, or, as it 
was then preposterously called, the 
dining-room. As yet, rugs for the 
“hearth were not; and twice a day did 
Betty go upon her knees to scour the 
marble and uncovered slab. In the 
bed-rooms of those days, a narrow 
slip of carpet round the bed was the 
maximum of woollen integument al- 
lowed for protecting the feet of the 
midnight wanderer from his couch ; 
and, in the staircases of the fairest 
mansions, a like slip meandered down 
the centre of the flight of steps. At 
that time, curtains rose and fell ina 
line parallel to the horizon, after the 
simple plan of the green siparium of 
our theatres ; and, being strictly con- 
fined to the windows, they never 
dreamed of displaying themselves in 
front of a door. No golden serpents 
then twisted their voluminous folds 
across the entire breadth of the room ; 
nor did richly-carved cods, heads and 
shoulders, under the denomination of 
dolphins, or glittering spread-eagles, 
with a brass ring in their mouths, sup- 
port fenestral draperies, which rival 
the display of a Waterloo-house calico 
vender. Thus far, I admit, the 
change is an improvement. Nay, I 
could away with ladders to go to bed 
withal, though many a time and oft 
they have broken my shins. I would 
not either object to sofas and otto- 
mans, in any reasonable proportion ; 
but protest I must, and in the strongest 
terms too, against such a multiplica- 
tion and variety of easy chairs, as ef- 
fectually exclude the possibility of 
easy sitting; and against the over- 
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weening increase of spider-tables, 
that interferes with rectilinear pro- 
gression. An harp mounted on a 
sounding-board, which is a stumbling- 
block to the feet of the short-sighted, 
is, I concede, an absolute necessity ; 


and a piano-forte should occupy 
the centre even of the smallest 
given drawing-room,—‘ the court 


awards it, and the law doth give it,”’ 
—but why multiply footstools, till 
there is no taking a single step in 
safety? An Indian cabinet also, or a 
buhl armoire, are, either, or both of 
them, very fit and becoming ; but it 
cannot be right to make a broker’s 
shop of your best apartment, An 
inkstand, as large as a show twelfth- 
cake, is just and lawful; ditto, an or- 
namental escrutoire ; and a nécessaire 
for the work-table is, if there be 
meaning in language, perfectly neces- 
sary. These, with an adequate con- 
tingent of musical snuff-boxes, or 
molu clocks, China figures, alabaster 
vases and flower-pots, together with a 
discreet superfluity of cut-paper non- 
descripts, albums, screens, toys, 
prints, caricatures, duodecitmo classics, 
new novels and souvenirs, to cut a 
dash, and litter the tables, must be al- 
lowed to the taste and refinement of 
the times. But surely some space 
should be left for depositing a coffee- 
cup, or laying down a useful volume, 
when the hand may require to be re- 
lieved from its weight, or when it is 
proper to take a pinch of snuff, or 
agreeable to wipe one’s forehead. 
Josses, beakers, and Sevres’ vases 
have unquestionably the entrée into a 
genteel apartment ; but they are not 
entitled to a monopoly of the locale ; 
nor are Roman antiquities, or statues 
even by Canova, justifiable in usurp- 
ing the elbow-room of living men and 
women. Most unfortunately for my- 
self, I have a very small house, and a 
wife of the most enlarged taste ; and 
the disproportion between these bless- 
ings is so great, that I cannot move 
without the risk of a heavy pecuniary 
loss by breakage, and a heavier per- 
sonal affliction in perpetual imputa- 
tions of awkwardness. Then, again, 
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it is no easy matter to put ona smiling 
and indifferent countenance, whenever 
a friend, accustomed to some latitude 
of motion, runs, as is often the case, 
his devastating chair against a high- 
priced work of art, or overturns a ta- 
ble laden with an ‘infinite thing” in 
costly bijouterie. I have long made 
it a rule to exclude from my visiting- 
list, or at least not to Jet up-stairs, 
ladies who pay their morning calls 
with a retinue of children: but the 
thing is not always possible ; and one 
urchin with his whip will destroy 
more in half an hour, than the worth 
of a month’s average domestic expen- 
diture. Oh! how I hate the little 
fidgeting, fingering, dislocating imps! 
A bull in a china-shop is innocuous 
to the most orderly of them. Why 
does not some wise draconic law ban- 
ish them forever to the nursery ? 
The general merit of nick-nacks is 
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unquestioned. Ornaments, I admit, 
are ornamental ; and works of art af- 
ford intellectual amusement of the 
highest order. But then perfection is 
their only merit; and a crack ora 
flaw destroys all the pleasure of a 
sensible beholder. Yet I have nota 
statue that is not a torso, nor a Chel- 
sea china shepherdess with her full 
complement of fingers. I have not a 
vase with both its handles, a snuff-box 
that performs its waltz correctly, nor 
a volume of prints that is not dogs- 
ear’d, stained, and _ ink-spotted. 
These are serious evils ; but they are 
the least that flow from a neglect of 
the maxim which stands at the head 
of my paper. Perpend it well, read- 
er; and bear ever in mind that, in 
our desires, as in our corporeal struc- 
ture, it is not given to man to adda 
cubit to his stature. Iam very tired; 
so ‘ dismiss me,—enough.”’ 





HYMN OF THE CALABRIAN SHEPHERDS TO THE VIRGIN. 


BY L. 


E.L. 





A peasant group, whose lips are full of prayer 
And hearts of home affections, such as flow 


So naturally in piety. 


Darxer and darker fall around 
The shadows from the pine, 

It is the hour with hymn and prayer 
To gather round thy shrine. 


Hear us, sweet Mother! thou hast known 
Our earthly hopes and fears, 

The bitterness of mortal toil, 
The tenderness of tears. 


We pray thee first for absent ones, 
Those who knelt with us here— 

The father, brother, and the son, 
The distant, and the dear. 


We pray thee for the little bark 
Upon the stormy sea ; 

Affection’s anxiousness of love, 
Is it not known to thee ? 


The soldier, he who only sleeps 
His head upon his brand, 

Who only in a dream can see 
His own beloved land. 


The wandering minstrel, he who gave 
Thy hymns his earliest tone, 

Who strives to teach a foreign tongue 
The music of his own. 


Kind Mother, let them see again 
Their own Italian shore ; 


Back to the home which, wanting them, 
Seems like a home no more. 


Madonna, keep the cold north wind 
Amid his native seas, 

So that no withering blight come down 
Upon our olive trees. 


And bid the sunshine glad our hills, 
The dew rejoice our vines, 

And bid the healthful sea-breeze sweep 
In music through the pines. 


Pray for us, that our hearts and homes 
Be kept in fear and love ; 

Love for all things around our path, 
And fear for those above. 


Thy soft blue eyes are filled with tears, 
Oh! let them wash away 

The soil of our unworthiness,— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray ! 


We know how vain the fleeting flowers, 
Around thine altar hung ; 

We know how humble is the hymn 
Before thine image sung. 


But wilt thou not accept the wreath 
And sanctify the lay ; 

We trust to thee our hopes and fears,— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray ! 
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AN ADVENTURE IN CEYLON. 


You have often asked me for the par- 
ticulars of the adventure of our friend 
H., in the Jungle of Ceylon, with the 
two Bears ; and having lately had the 
circumstances related to me by our 
friend himself, I shall endeavor to 
conquer my habitual dislike to writ- 
ing, while I impart them to you. In 
doing so I shal] adhere, as nearly as 
possible, to the very words he used in 
his narration ; and, as the whole is in- 
teresting, I have no scruple in making 
him commence with you, as he did 
with me, from the day before his 
hairbreadth escape. To those who 
never were in the country where the 
scene is laid, itis necessary to explain 
that the southern coast of Ceylon, 
from Tangalle stretching eastward to 
the province of Batticaloa, is a desart, 
with the single exception of Hamban- 
totte, where a civil servant is station- 
ed, for the superintendence and col- 
lection of the salt spontaneously pro- 
duced along the coast. The charac- 
ter of the country varies, being some- 
times deep sand, at others jungle and 
forest, and frequently large grassy 
plains. The inhabitants of this tract 
of country, of nearly two hundred 
miles, are so few, that it may be said 
to be abandoned entirely to elephants, 
buffaloes, wild hogs, and last, not 
least, abundance of leopards, as well 
as bears of a most ferocious race. 
Occasionally, a few runners are sta- 
tioned in huts, from fifteen to twenty 
miles apart, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting such letters as Government 
may send by that route ; and there is, 
moreover, an empty rest-house or two, 
merely sufficient to shelter the weary 
traveller from the rays of the sun. 

‘«« T was proceeding,”’ said our friend, 
“in the way of my duty, from Point 
de Galle to the Post of Hambantotte, 
on the south-east coast of the island, 
and had sent forward my servants and 
baggage by land, while I myself em- 
barked in a native boat, called a dho- 
ney, at the small bay of Belligham, 
half way between Point de Galle and 
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Matura. I went on board between 
eleven and twelve o’clock of the day ; 
and, as it was the month of July, with 
the Monsoon blowing in my favor 
with all its vigor, I had no doubt of 
reaching the place of my destination, 
though sixty miles off, before daylight 
of the following morning. With this 
idea, I had provided no sea-stock be- 
yond a bottle of brandy, accidentally 
put into my hands, and a change of 
linen, with dressing utensils. You 
may judge of my disappointment, when 
day dawned, between five and six 
o’clock, as it does in that country, to 
find that we had overshot our port. 
It was impossible to land amidst the 
tremendous surf on that coast in the 
south-west Monsoon ; and the Tandil, 
or master of the boat, who, by the 
way, was bound to Trincomalee, said, 
that all he could do was to land me in 
a small bite or bay called Pootanie, 
which was still some hours’ sail 
a-head, and between fifty and sixty 
miles beyond the breakfast awaiting 
me at Hambantotte. This was ra- 
ther serious to a man with a good ap- 
petite, who had tasted nothing from 
the day before at breakfast, in a part 
of the country quite uninhabited, ex- 
cepting by a couple of men posted 
here and there, for the purpose of car- 
rying the Tappaul. But I felt strong 
and vigorous ; and the Kandyan cam- 
paign had taught me to fast. I thought 
too, if I once got ashore, I should be 
able to find one or other of the Tap- 
paul huts I have mentioned, and come 
in for a share of the currie and rice of 
its inmates. Ata station, moreover, 
by name Pallitopanie, about half-way 
between where I was to be put ashore 
and Hambantotte, there was an Eng- 
lish corporal, with a few native sol- 
diers, in charge of a depot of salt. . 
But to proceed. I was landed in a 
small canoe from the larger vessel. I 
took with me a black man, who was 
proceeding to Trincomalee with some 
trifling articles of merchandise, who 
said he could show me the hut in the 
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neighborhood, where I could get one 
of the runners before-mentioned to be 
my guide, as well as to carry a small 
leathern case with a change of linen 
and dressing utensils. We had no 
sooner stepped on the beach, than the 
men in the canoe treacherously push- 
ed off for their vessel, and my black 
friend threw himself at my feet, im- 
ploring me to let him go also, and that 
I should proceed far enough not to be 
seen, Otherwise the men in the canoe 
would not be prevailed on to return for 
him; and, separated from his proper- 
ty on board the dhoney, he should be 
ruined. I granted his request; and, 
from a small distance, had the satis- 
faction of seeing him taken off by the 
people in the canoe, and of feeling 
myself alone in a desart, hungry, and 
without the means of procuring food, 
and even ignorant of the road, and, 
of course, with little chance of finding 
any of the letter- carriers or their huts. 
It was now drawing towards three 
o’clock, and with my little valize in 
one hand, and my brandy bottle, about 
half full, in the other, I went in search 
of the hut. After fruitlessly spending 
an hour in endeavoring to find it, I 
deemed it better, as the sun was fast 
descending, to turn my face towards 
the west, and to endeavor to reach 
the next station, Yallé by name, about 
sixteen miles distant, and where there 
was a rest-house. The country was 
a number of open plains of different 
sizes, divided from each other by ex- 
tensive low jungles, interspersed with 
the large forest trees of the country. 
It was not without some difficulty that 
I could find the path; and my strik-- 
ing upon the right one I considered 
as particularly fortunate. I jogged on 
at a brisk pace, and all went well till 
about sunset, when I was aware of a 
herd of elephants in the jungle on each 
side of the path had to pass. I could 
just see their backs occasionally above 
the bushes, and hear the simall trees 
cracking and giving way on each side, 
as they walked through them, as a 
man would through a field of corn. 
These animals gave me but little un- 
easiness, as I had frequently becn 
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a-shooting them; and though I had 
heard of instances of their attacking 
men, I had never on any occasion seen 
them that they did not run away on 
raising a shout or firing ashot. When 
I came near, one of them perceived 
me, and gave that angry cry, which 
all who have been accustomed to ele- 
phants know so well. I shouted and 
ran forward, but instead of taking to 
flight, as I expected, the one who saw 
me made out of the jungle after me. 
I had got past the herd, and I fled on 
my way with all the swiftness of 
which I was capable. He was over- 
taking me fast, however, and was not 
many yards from me, when I turned 
round, and threw my portmanteau at 
him. By special good fortune this 
arrested his progress, and he stopped 
as if to examine my kit. WhenI had 
got forty or fifty yards from him, I 
stopped also. Perhaps you will scarce- 
ly credit me when I say, that even 
then I was not afraid ; but so it was, 
and I looked upon the affair more ina 
ludicrous than in any other light. I 
was determined not to give up my 
packet so easily, and I again shouted 
and ran back a few paces towards my 
friend. Upon doing so, he renewed 
his attack, and charged me a second 
time. This time I should have had a 
poor chance for it, but fortunately a 
small inequality of ground intervened, 
when he was close upon me, and I 
started to one side, stooping down as 
much as possible, while he passed on- 
wards. I saw him bewildered at hav- 
ing lost me, while I skulked away as 
quickly as I could, and regained my 
road by a circuitous route. I had not 
proceeded much farther when the sun 
set, and in the very short twilight 
which follows in that climate, I per- 
ceived two animals come out of the 


jungle into the path, about 100 yards 


before me. In the uncertain light, I 
at first took them for the half-grown 
calyes of wild buffaloes, an animal 
abounding in that part of the island, 
and they proceeded with their heads 
down towards a large tree by the side 
of the road I had to pass, where they 
began snufling about the roots. I was 
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now near enough to see that they were 
bears of a very large size. To turn 
aside was impossible, as the jungle 
was of a kind impenetrable to a man, 
being full of the very long thorn, call- 
ed the Buffaloe thorn, from its tough- 
ness. To go back never entered my 
mind—indeed I had little time for 
thought, as I was now within thirty 
paces of them. They lifted up their 
heads and marked their anger by a 
short roar, which I returned by charg- 
ing them till I found myself within 
three yards of them, without their 
offering to move away. They made 
a step towards me, the largest one, 
evidently the male, about its length 
before the other ;—I kept my face to- 
wards them, and edged round so as 
to get on that side of them by which 
I was to pursue my route. At this 
moment they made a short bound at 
me, which I escaped by springing 
backwards, but still fronting them, 
and they missed me a second time in 
the same way. These were more like 
the consecutive bounds of a clumsy 
gallop, than anything else, but the 
third I saw was to be my last. All 
that I remember is, uttering a sound 
of horror between a scream and a roar, 
and as the foremost animal rose at me, 
I struck him with all the force cf my 
body in the nose and teeth with my 
brandy bottle, the only thing in my 
hands. I need not say that the bottle 
broke into shivers ; and whether it was 
the blow on the nose—a part, I have 
since heard, of great tenderness in 
bears—or that part of the brandy went 
into his eyes and mouth and astonish- 
ed him, or both these things together, 
I know not; but he turned round and 
moved off, followed by his companion 
down the path away from me, and so 
into the jungle. The female at no 
time had taken a decided part, keep- 
ing rather in the rear, and only back- 
ing her mate by encouraging grunts. 
The whole business, I may say, scarce- 
ly occupied a minute’s time, during 
which I did net in the least lose my 
presence of mind, probably from the 
shoriness of the time. I felt so con- 
scious indeed of my own strength, that 
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had there been but one bear, though 
I might have suffered much, I was 
confident I could have dislocated his 
jaw. But the two together quite dis- 
comfited me. I said that I never lost 
my presence of mind during the ren- 
contre ; but I own that I stood as if 
fixed to the spot while they moved off, 
and till they were out of sight. My 
first impulse was then to run, which I 
continued to do for about three miles, 
when I reached the large plain, which 
I guessed to be that of Yallé. I then 
fell down quite exhausted, and lay on 
the ground for above half an hour, 
whén I rose and moved slowly across 
the large open ground to the other 
side of it, where I knew the rest-house 
to be situated. The latter part of the 
way was through a path in the jungle 
for about 100 yards ; and I confess I 
was so alarmed, that I could not face 
the risk of this, and therefore steered 
my course down towards the sea-coast. 
At last my way was happily stopped 
by the river which flows there, and I 
laid myself down on my face, and sa- 
tisfied my thirst by drinking, as you 
may conceive, most inordinately. 
Quite dark as it was, there was little 
chance of my being able to find the 
solitary clay-built rest-house, which I 
knew to be thereabouts. Sol stretch- 
ed myself on the sand, and slept there 
till the moon rose soon after midnight, 
when I resumed my search success- 
fully, and finished my sleep on its 
earthen floor. In the morning, at the 
first dawn, I endeavored to find the 
hut of the letter-carriers, but to no 
purpose, though I actually viewed one 
of them fora moment ; but he, instead 
of obeying my loud summons to come 
to my assistance, fled and concealed 
himself. This, I am ashamed to say, 
is but too often the conduct of the na- 
tives under similar circumstances, 
knowing full well beforehand, that 
they are only required to act as guide, 
or to carry luggage, for either of which 
services they are frequently but inade- 
quately rewarded. | again, therefore, 
started on my way to Pallitopanie, 
over twelve miles of deep sand, where 
Iarrived with difficulty at three o’clock, 
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almost dead from the scorching rays 
of the sun, fatigue, and hunger; hav- 
ing ate nothing from the morning of 
my embarkation till I reached this 
place, a space of time of about fifty- 
three hours. Luckily it had rained, 
and I occasionally found water to 
drink in the holes made by the feet of 
the wild elephants and buffaloes. The 
kind care of the only European at the 
post, an honest corporal of the 19th 
regiment, soon brought me round, by 
preparing a hot bath for me, and a 
good currie, not to mention a share of 
his brandy bottle, to compensate for 
the one which the bear had cost me. 
Next day lie escorted me with his 
musket on bis shoulder to Hamban- 
totte, where my labor ended, as I got 
housed with my friend the Collector, 
and found my servants and baggage 
‘ arrived. I must not finish without 
remarking «n the brandy bottle. It 
was actually ,orced upon me in spite 
of my refusal, by a gentleman who 
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saw me embark on board of the dho- 
ney, and it was nearly broken from 
want of a cork-screw to open it, in 
order to relieve the wife of a soldier 
who was on board going to join her 
husband, and who being sea-sick, took 
a longing for this panacea. It was by 
the merest accident that after this I 
retained it in my hand, when I gave 
up my portmanteau to the elephant, 
and it seems almost to have been so 
arranged by an interposition of Provi- 
dence.” 

So much for our friend H . 
To you, or indeed to any who know 
his gallant soldier-like bearing and 
perfect modesty, it is needless to say 
how thoroughly every word of his nar- 
rative may be relied upon. Though 
he never mentioned the circumstance 
beyond a few very particular friends, 
it is now well known to many in this 
country, particularly to the family of 
the late wo.thy Governor of the colo- 
ny, who was there when it happened. 
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No. X.—S:r Humpnry Davy. 


Sir Humpury Davy was born De- 
cember 17, 1779, at Penzance, in 
Cornwall. His family was ancient, 
and above the middle class; his pa- 
ternal great grandfather had consider- 
able landed property in the parish of 
Budgwin, and bis father possessed a 
small paternal estate opposite St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount, called Farfal, on 
which he died in 1795, after .having 
injured his fortune by expending con- 
siderable sums in attempting agricul- 
tural improvements. Sir Humphry 
received the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the grammar-schools of Pen- 
zance and Truro: at the former 
place, he resided with Mr. Joha 
Tomkin, surgeon, a benevolent and 
intelligent man, who had been inti- 
mately connected with his maternal 
grandfather, and treated him with a 
degree of kindness little less than pa- 
rental. His genius was originally in- 
clined to poetry ; and there are many 


natives of Penzance who remember 
his poems and verses, written at the 
early age of nine years. He cultivat- 
ed this bias till his fifteenth year, 
when he became the pupil of Mr. 
(since Dr.) Borlase, of Penzance, 
an ingenious surgeon, intending to 
prepare himself for graduating as a 
physician at Edinburgh. As a proof 
of his uncommon mind, at this early 
age, it is worthy of mention, that Mr. 
Davy laid down for himself a plan of 
education, which embraced the circle 
of the sciences. By his eighteenth 
year he had acquired the rudiments of 
botany, anatomy, and physiology, the 
simpler mathematics, metaphysics, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry. 
But chemistry soon arrested his whole 
attention. Having made some expe- 
riments on the air disengaged by sea- 
weeds from the water of the ocean, 
which convinced him that these vege- 
tables performed the same part in pu- 
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rifying the air dissolved in water 
which land-vegetables act in the at- 
mosphere ; he communicated them to 
Dr. Beddoes, who had at that time 
circulated proposals for publishing a 
journal of philosophical contributions 
from the West of England. This 
produced a correspondence between 
Dr. Beddoes and Mr. Davy, in which 
the Doctor proposed that Mr. Davy, 
who was at this time only nineteen 
years of age, should suspend his plan 
of going to Edinburgh, and take a 
part in experiments which were then 
about to be instituted at Bristol, for 
investigating the medical powers of 
factitious airs. To this proposal Mr. 
Davy consented, on condition that he 
should have the uncontrolled superin- 
tendence of the experiments. About 
this time he became acquainted with 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. a gentle- 
man of high scientific attainments, 
(now President of the Royal Society, ) 
with whom he formed a friendship 
which has always continued ; and to 
Mr. Gilbert’s judicious advice may be 
attributed Mr. Davy’s adoption of and 
perseverance in the study of chemis- 
try. With Dr. Beddoes, Mr. Davy 
resided for a considerable time, and 
was constantly occupied in new che- 
mical investigations. Here, he dis- 
covered the respirability of nitrous 
oxide, and made a number of labori- 
ous experiments on gaseous bodies, 
which he afterwards published in 
“Researches Chemical and Philoso- 
phical,” a work that was universally 
well received by the chemical world, 
and created a high reputation for its 
author, at that time only twenty-one 
years of age. This led to his intro- 
duction to Count Rumford, and to his 
being elected Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
street. On obtaining this appoint- 
ment Mr. Davy gave up all his views 
of the medical profession, and devoted 
himself entirely to chemistry. 

Mr. Davy’s first experiments as 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
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Institution, were made on the sub- 
stance employed in the process of tan- 
ning, with others to which similar 
properties were ascribed, in conse- 
quence of the discovery made by M. 
Seguier, of Paris, of the peculiar 
vegetable matter, now called tannin. 
He was, during the same period, fre- 
quently occupied in experiments on 
galvanism. 

To the agriculturist, chemistry is 
of the first consideration. The de- 
pendence of agriculture upon chemi- 
cal causes had been previously notic- 
ed, but it was first completely demon- 
strated in a course of lectures before 
the Board of Agriculture, which Mr. 
Davy commenced in the year 1802, 
and continued for ten years. This 
series of lectures contained much 
popular and practical information, and 
belongs to the most useful of Mr. 
Davy’s scientific labors ; for the ap- 
plication of chemistry to agriculture 
is one of its most important results : 
and so rapid were the discoveries of 
the author, that in preparing these 
discourses for publication, a few years 
afterwards, he was under the necessi- 
ty of making several alterations, to 
adapt them to the improved state of 
chemical knowledge, which his own 
labors had, in that short time, pro- 
duced. 

In 1803, he was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1805, a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
He now enjoyed the friendship of 
most of the distinguished literary men 
and philosophers of the metropolis, 
and enumerated: among his intimate 
friends, Sir Joseph Banks, Cavendish, 
Hatchett, Wollaston, Children, Ten- 
nant, and othereminent men. At the 
seme time he corresponded with the 
principal chemists of every part of 
Europe. In 1806, he was appointed 
to deliver, before the Royal Society, 
the Bakerian lecture, in which he dis- 
played some very interesting new 
agencies of electricity, by means of 
the celebrated galvanic apparatus.* 








* This apparatus is of immense power, and consists of 200 separate parts, each part com- 


posed of ten double plates, and each plate containing 32 square inches. 


The whole number of 


double plates is 2,000, and the whole surface 128,000 square inches. 
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Soon afterwards, he made one of the 
most brilliant discoveries of modern 
times, in the decomposition of two 
fixed alkalies, which, in direct refuta- 
tion of the hypothesis previously 
adopted, were found to consist of a 
peculiar metallic base united with a 
large quantity of oxygen. These al- 
kalies were potash and soda, and the 
metals thus discovered were called 
potassium and sodium. Mr. Davy 
was equally successful in the applica- 
tion of galvanism to the decomposi- 
tion of the earths. About this time, 
he became Secretary of the Royal 
Society. In 1808, Mr. Davy receiv- 
ed a prize from the French Institute. 
During the greater part of 1810, he was 
employed on the combinations of oxy- 
muriatic gas and oxygen ; and towards 
the close of the same year, he deliver- 
ed a course of lectures before the 
Dublin Society, and received from 
Trinity College, Dublin, the honorary 
degree of LL. D. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Davy marri- 
ed his amiable lady, then Mrs. 
Apreece, widow of Shuckburgh Ashby 
Apreece, Esq. and daughter and 
heiress of the late Charles Kerr, of 
Kelso, Esq. By his union with this 
lady, Mr. Davy acquired not only a 
considerable fortune, but the inesti- 
mable treasure of an affectionate and 
exemplary wife, and a _ congenial 
friend and companion, capable of ap- 
preciating his character and attain- 
ments. <A few days previously to his 
marriage, he received the honor of 
knighthood from his Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, being the first person 
on whom he conferred that dignity. 

We now arrive at the most impor- 
tant result of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
labors, viz. the invention of the sarr- 
TY-LAMP for coal mines, which has 
been generally and successfully adopt- 
ed throughout Europe. This inven- 
tion has been the means of preserving 
many valuable lives, and preventing 
horrible mutilations, more terrible 
even than death ; and were this Sir 
Humphry Davy’s only invention, it 
would secure him an immortality in 
the annals of civilization and science. 
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The general principle of this disco- 
very may be described as follows : 
“The frequency of accidents, 
arising from the explosion of the fire- 
damp, or inflammable gas of the coal- 
mines, mixed with atmospherical air, 
occasioned the formation of a com- 
mittee at Sunderland, for the purpose 
of investigating the causes of these 
calamities, and of endeavoring to dis- 
cover and apply a preventive. Sir 
Humphry received an invitation, in 
1815, from Dr. Gray, one of the 
members of the committee ; in con- 
sequence of which he went to the 
North of England, and visiting some 
of the principal collieries in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle, soon con- 
vinced himself that no improvement 
could be made in the mode of ventila- 
tion, but that the desired preventive 
must be sought in a new method of 
lighting the mines, free from danger, 
and which, by indicating the state of 
the air in the part of the mine where 
inflammable air was disengaged, so as 
to render the atmosphere explosive, 
should oblige the miners to retire till 
the workings were properly cleared. 
The common means then employed 
for lighting the dangerous part of the 
mines consisted of a steel wheel re- 
volving in contact with flint, and af- 
fording a succession of sparks: but 
this apparatus always required a per- 
son to work it, and was not entirely 
free from danger. The fire-damp 
was known to be light carburetted 
hydrogen gas; but its relations to 
combustion had not been examined. 
It is chiefly produced from what are 
called blowers or fissures in the 
broken strata, near dykes. Sir Hum- 
phry made various experiments on its 
combustibility and explosive nature ; 
and discovered that the fire-damp re- 
quires a very strong heat for its in- 
flammation ; that azote and carbonic 
acid, even in very small proportions, 
diminished the velocity of the inflam- 
mation; that mixtures of the gas 
would not explode in metallic canals 
or troughs, where their diameter was 
less than one-seventh of an inch, and 
their depth considerable in proportion 
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to their diameter; and that explo- 
sions could not be made to pass 
through such canals, or through very 
fine wire sieves, or wire gauze. The 
consideration of these facts led Sir 
Humphry to adopt a lamp, in which 
the flame, by being.supplied with only 
a limited quantity of air, should pro- 
duce such a quantity of azote and 
carbonic acid as to prevent the explo- 
sion of the fire-damp, and which, by 
the nature of its apertures for giving 
admittance and egress to the air, should 
be rendered incapable of communicat- 
ing any explosion to the external air. 
These requisites were found to be af- 
forded by air-tight lanterns, of vari- 
ous constructions, supplied with air 
from tubes or canals of small diame- 
ter, or from apertures covered with 
wire-gauze, placed below the flame, 
through which explosions cannot be 
communicated ; and having a chimney 
at the upper part, for carrying off the 
foul air. Sir Humphry soon afterwards 
found that a constant flame might be 
kept up from the explosive mixture 
issuing from the apertures of a wire- 
gauze sieve. He introduced a very 
small lamp in a cylinder, made of 
wire-gauze, having six thousand four 
hundred apertures in the square inch. 
He closed all apertures except those 
of the gauze, and introduced the 
lamp, burning brightly within the ey- 
linder, into a large jar, containing se- 
veral quarts of the most explosive 
mixture of gas from the distillation of 
coal and air; the flame of the wick 
immediately disappeared, or rather 
was lost, for the whole of the interior 
of the cylinder became filled with a 
feeble but steady flaine of a green 
color, which burnt for some minutes, 
till it had entirely destroyed the ex- 
plosive power of the atmosphere. 
This discovery led to a most impor- 
tant improvement in the lamp, divest- 
ed the fire-damp of all its terrors, and 
applied its powers, formerly so de- 
structive, to the production of a use- 
ful light. Some minor improvements, 
originating in Sir Humphry’s re- 
searches into the nature of flame, 
were afterwards effected. Experi- 


ments of the most satisfactory nature 
were speedily made, and the invention 
was soon generally adopted. Some 
attempts were made to dispute the 
honor of this discovery with its au- 
thor, but his claims were confirmed 
by the investigations of the first phi- 
losophers of the age.”-—The coal 
owners of the Tyne and Wear evinc- 
ed their sense of the benefits resulting 
from this invention, by presenting Sir 
Humphry with a handsome service of 
plate, worth nearly two thousand 
pounds, at a public dinner at New- 
castle, October 11, 1817. 

In 1813, Sir Humphry was elected 
a corresponding member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and vice-president of 
the Royal Institution ; in 1817, one 
of the eight associates of the Royal 
Academy ; in 1818 created a baronet, 
and during the last ten years he has 
been elected a member of most of 
the learned bodies of Europe. 

We could occupy many pages with 
the interesting details of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s travels in different parts of 
Europe for scientific purposes, parti- 
cularly to investigate the causes of 
volcanic phenomena, to instruct the 
miners of the coal districts in the ap- 
plication of his safety-lamp, and to 
exainine the state of the Herculaneum 
manuscripts and to illustrate the re- 
mains of the chemical arts of the an- 
cients. He analyzed the colors used 
in painting by the ancient Greek and 
Roman artists. His experiments 
were chiefly made on the paintings in 
the baths of Titus, the ruins called 
the baths of Livia, in the remains of 
other palaces and baths of ancient 
Rome, and in the ruins of Pompeii. 
By the kindness of his friend Canova, 
who was charged with the care of the 
works connected with the ancient art 
in Rome, he was enabled to select 
with his own hands specimens of the 
different pigments, that had _ been 
formed in vases discovered in the ex- 
cavations, which had been lately made 
beneath the ruins of the palace of Ti- 
tus, and to compare them with the 
colors fixed on the walls, or detached 
in fragments of stucco. The results 
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of all these researches were published 
in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1815, and are extremely 
interesting. 

Sir Humphry returned to England 
in 1820, and in the same year his re- 
spected friend, Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, died. 
Several discussions took place respect- 
ing a proper successor, when individu- 
als of high and even very exalted rank 
were named as candidates. But sci- 
ence, very properly in this case, su- 
perseded rank. Amongst the philo- 
sophers whose labors had enriched the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
two were most generally adverted to, 
Sir Humphry Davy and Dr. Wollas- 
ton ; but Dr. Wollaston very modest- 
ly declined being a candidate after his 
friend had been nominated, and re- 
ceived from the council of the Society 
the unanimous compliment of being 
placed in the chair of the Royal So- 
ciety, till the election by the body in 
November. A _ trifling opposition 
was made to Sir Humphry Davy’s 
election, by some unknown persons, 
who proposed Lord Colchester, but 
Sir Humphry was placed in the chair 
by a majority of 200 to 13. For this 
honor no one could be more com- 
pletely. qualified. Sir Humphry re- 
tained his seat as President till the 
year 1827, when, in consequence of 
procrastinated ill health, in great mea- 
sure brought on by injuries occasion- 
ed to-his constitution by scientific ex- 
periments, he was induced, by medi- 
cal advice, to retire to the continent. 
He accordingly resigned his seat as 
President of the Royal Society, the 
chair being filled, pro tem. by Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. who, at the Anniversary 
Meeting, Nov. 30, 1827, was unani- 
mously elected President. 

Since his retirement, Sir Humphry 
Davy resided principally at Rome, 
where a short time ago he had an 
alarming attack of a paralytic nature, 
but from which he was apparently, 
though slowly, recovering. Lady 
Davy, who had been detained in Eng- 
land by her own ill health, joined Sir 
Humphry, at Rome, on hearing of his 
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alarming state. Thence he travelled 
by easy stages to Geneva, without 
feeling any particular inconvenience, 
and without any circumstances which 
denoted the approach of dissolution : 
but on Friday, May 29, 1829, the il- 
lustrious philosopher closed his mortal 
career, in the fifty-first year of his 
age, having only reached Geneva on the 
day previous. ‘* Lady Davy had the 
gratification of contributing, by ber 
soothing care, to the comfort of his 
last days during their stay in Italy, 
and on their journey to Geneva, 
where they intended to pass the sum- 
mer, and hoped to have derived bene- 
fit from the eminent practitioners of 
that city. Sir Humphry had also 
been joined by his brother, Dr. John 
Davy, physician to the forces in Mal- 
ta, whence he came on receiving the 
intelligence of his brother’s danger. 
But all human art and skill were of 
no avail. The last and fatal attack 
took place at half-past two on Friday 
morning, and the pulse ceased to beat 
shortly after. The event was no 
sooner known, than the afflicted widow 
received the condolence and affection- 
ate offer of services from the most 
distinguished individuals of Geneva ; 
amongst whom we must mention M. 
A. de Condolle, the eminent botanist, 
and M. Sismondi, the historian, both 
equally beloved for their amiable 
character, as illustrious throughout 
Europe for their works. The mem- 
bers of the Academy, in the absence 
of any relation of the deceased, took 
their place in the funeral procession ; 
and the invitations to the syndicate, 
and to the learned bodies who accom- 
panied it, were made by that body in 
the same character. The whole was 
conducted with much appropriate or- 
der and decency, and whilst every at- 
tention and respect were paid to the 
memory of the deceased, nothing was 
attempted beyond the unostentatious 
simplicity which the deceased had fre- 
quently declared to be his wish, when- 
ever his mortal remains should be 
consigned to their last home; and 
which in accordance to that wish, had 
been expressly enjoined to her kind 
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friends by the afflicted widow. In the 
procession, which followed the corpo- 
rate bodies and the countrymen of the 
deceased, were many of the most emi- 
nent manufacturers of Geneva, and a 
large body of mechanics, who were 
anxious to pay this tribute of regard 
and gratitude te one whom they de- 
servedly looked upon as a great bene- 
factor to the arts, and promoter of 
sciences, by the application of which 
they earn their livelihood.” 

During his retirement on the Conti- 
nent, Sir Humphry continued to com- 
municate the splendid results of his 
labors to the Royal Society, and at 
the anniversary meeting of the year 
1827, the royal medal was awarded to 
him for a series of brilliant discove- 
ries developing the relation between 
electricity and chemistry.* 

The course of Sir Humphry Davy 
to the highest rank as a chemical phi- 
losopher, was, after his appointment 
at the Royal Institution, rapid and 
brilliant ; and if he was previously 
aided by as few of the advantages of 
fortune as any man living, he had then 
at his disposal whatever his industry 
and talents chose to command. We 
have given but a hasty outline of his 
labors ; but it is possible that he may 
have left behind him much, not yet 
made public, for which science will 
be still further indebted to him. His 
works, papers and letters, are numer- 
ous, and the greatest portion of them 
are contained in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society. One of the most 
popular and interesting of his recent 
papers is that on the Phenomena of 
Volcanoes. This contains a series of 
investigations of Vesuvius, made by 
the author during a residence at Na- 
ples in 1819-20, and bearing upon a 
previous hypothesis, ‘‘ that metals of 
the alkalies and earth might exist in 
the interior of the globe, and on being 
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exposed to the action of air and wa- 
ter, give rise to volcanic fires, and to 
the production of lavas, by the slow 
cooling of which basaltic and other 
crystalline rocks might subsequently 
be formed.” 

We have hitherto spoken of Sir 
Humphry Davy as a philosopher. He 
was, however, in every respect, an 
accomplished .scholar, and was well 
acquainted with foreign languages. He 
always retained a strong taste for lite- 
rary pleasures ; and when his continu- 
ed illness retarded his scientific pur- 
suits, he made literature his recrea- 
tion. In this manner he wrote Salmo- 
nia: or Days of Fly-fishing, in a se- 
ries of conversations. We gather from 
the Preface, that—‘ These pages 
formed the occupation of the author 
during several months of severe and 
dangerous illness, when he was wholly 
incapable of attending to more useful 
studies, or of following more serious 
pursuits. They formed his amusement 
in many hours, which otherwise would 
have been unoccupied and tedious.”’ 
‘The conversational and discursive 
style was chosen as best suited to the 
state of the health of the author, who 
was incapable of considerable efforts 
and long-continued exertion.” The 
volume is dedicated to Dr. Babington, 
‘in remembrance of some delightful 
days passed in his society, and in gra- 
titude for an uninterrupted friendship 
of quarter of a century ;’’ and the 
likeness of one of the characters in 
the conversations to this estimable 
physician, has been considered well 
drawn, and easily recognisable by 
those who enjoy his acquaintance. 

The philosophical works of Sir 
Humphry Davy are written in a clear 
and perspicuous style, by which means 
he has contributed more to the diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge than any 
other writer of his time. His three 








* These experiments, the last which engaged Sir Humphry Davy’s attention to any extent, 
were on the application of electrical combinations, for the purpose of preserving the copper 


sheathing of ships’ bottoms. 


To this subject Sir Humphry gave much of his time, and person- 


ally inspected all the boats and vessels on which the trials were made. Although the theory 
upon which they were conducted proved eminently correct, no advantage could be ultimately 


taken of the plans which it suggested. 


The saving of the copper was wholly counterbalanced 


by an accumulation of shell-fish and sea-weed on the sheathing, which became sufficient, in a 
short time, to prevent the proper command of the ship at the helm. 
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principal works, ‘‘ Chemical and Phi- 
losophical Researches,’ ‘‘ Elements 
of Chemical Philosophy,” and “ Ele- 
ments of Agricultural Chemistry ,’’ are 
in a popular and familiar style, and 
the two last are excellently adapted 
for elementary study. His numerous 
pamphlets and contributions to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society have 
the same rare merit of conveying ex- 
perimental knowledge in the most at- 
tractive form, and thus reducing ab- 
stract theory to the practice and pur- 
poses of life and society. The results 
of his investigations and experiments 
were not therefore pent up in the labo- 
ratory or lecture-room where they 
were made, but by this valuable mode 
of communication they have realized 
what ought to be the highest aim of 
science,—the improvement of the con- 
dition and comforts of every class of 
his fellow-creatures. Thus, beautiful 
theories were illustrated by inventions 
of immediate utility, as in the safety- 
lamp for mitigating the dangers to 
which miners are exposed in their la- 
bors, and the application of a newly- 
discovered principle in preserving the 
life of the adventurous mariner. Yet 
splendid as were Sir Humphry’s ta- 
lents, and important as have been their 
application, he received the honors 
and homage of the scientific world with 
that becoming modesty which univer- 
sally characterizes great genius. 
Apart from the scientific value of 
Sir Humphry’s labors and researches, 
they are pervaded by a tone and tem- 
per, and an enthusiastic love of nature, 
which are as admirably expressed as 
their influence is excellent. In proof of 
this feeling we could, almost from me- 
mory, quote many passages from his 
works. Thus, speaking of the divine 
Study of Nature, he has the following 
reflective truths :—If we look with 
weuder upon the great remains of hu- 
waa works, such as the columns of 
Palmyra, broken in the midst of the 
desart,—the temples of Pastum, beau- 
tiful in the decay of twenty centuries, 
—or the mutilated fragments of Greek 
sculpture in the Acropolis of Athens, 
or in our own Museuin,—as proofs of 
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the genius of artists, and power and 
riches of nations now past away ; with 
how much deeper feelings of admira- 
tion must we consider those grand 
monuments of Nature, which mark the 
revolutions of the globe: continents 
broken into islands ; one land produc- 
ed, another destroyed ; the bottom of 
the ocean become a fertile soil ; whole 
races of animals extinct, and the bones 
and exuviz of one class, covered with 
the remains of another ; and upon the 
graves of past generations—the marble 
or rocky tomb, as it were, of a former 
animated world—new generations ris- 
ing, and order and harmony establish- 
ed, and a system of life and beauty 
produced, as it were out of chaos and 
death; proving the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, of the Great 
Cause OF ALL BEING!’ Here we 
cannot trace any co-mixture of sci- 
ence and scepticism, and in vain shall 
we look for the spawn of infidel doc- 
trine. The same excellent feeling 
breathes throughout Salmonia, one of 
the most delightful labors of leisure we 
have ever seen. Not a few of the 
most beautiful phenomena of Nature 
are here lucidly explained, yet the 
pages have none of the varnish of phi- 
losophical unbelief or finite reasoning. 
‘In my opinion,” says one of the 
characters in the Dialogue, (to be 
identified as the author,) ‘ profound 
minds are the most likely to think 
lightly of the resources of human rea- 
son; and it is the pert superficial think- 
er who is generally strongest in every 
kind of unbelief. The deep philoso- 
pher sees changes of causes and ef- 
fects, so wonderfully and strangely 
linked together, that he is usually the 
last person to decide upon the impos- 
sibility of any two series of events 
being independent of each other ; and 
in science, so many natural miracles, 
as it were, have been brought to light, 
—such as the fall of stones from me- 
teors in the atmosphere, the disarming 
a thundercloud by a metallic point, 
the production of fire from ice by a 
metal white as silver, and referring 
certain laws of motions of the sea to 
the moon,—that the physical inquirer 
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O come, my Love ! 


is seldom disposed to assert, confident- 
ly, on any abstruse subjects belonging 
to the order of natural things, and still 
less so on those relating to the more 
mysterious relations of moral events 
and intellectual natures.”’ 

Many other passages in Salmonia 
gush forth with great force and beauty, 
and sometimes soar into sublime truths. 
Thus says the eloquent author :— 

«* A full and clear river is, in my 
opinion, the most poetical object in 
nature. Fliny has, as well as I re- 
collect, compared a river to human 
life. I have never read the passage 
in his works, but I have been a hun- 
dred times struck with the analogy, 
particularly amidst mountain scenery. 
The river, small and clear in its ori- 
gin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into 
deep glens, and wantons and meanders 
through a wild and picturesque coun- 
try, nourishing only the uncultivated 
tree or flower by its dew or spray. 
In this, its state of infancy and youth, 
it may be compared to the human mind 
in which fancy and strength of imagi- 
nation are predominant—it is more 
beautiful than useful. When the dif- 
ferent rills or torrents join, and de- 
scend into the plain, it becomes slow 
and stately in its motions ; it is applied 
to move machinery, to irrigate mea- 
dows, and to bear upon its bosom the 
stately barge ;—in this mature state, 
it is deep, strong, and useful. As it 
flows on towards the sea, it loses its 
force and its motion, and at last, as it 
were, becomes lost and mingled with 
the mighty abyss of waters.” 

It is cheering, though not surpris- 
ing, to find a man of Sir Humphry 
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Davy’s high intellectual endowments 
and scientific acquirements, giving ex- 
pression to such feelings as are exhi- 
bited in the following sentence, which 
also occurs in Salmonia. 

««T envy no quality of the mind or 
intellect in others ; not genius, power, 
wit, or fancy: but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and I 
believe most useful to me, I should 
prefer a firm religious belief to every 
other blessing ; for it makes life a dis- 
cipline of goodness —creates new 
hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish ; 
and throws over the decay, the de- 
struction of existence, the most gor- 
geous of all lights : awakens jife even 
in death, and from corruption and de- 
cay calls up beauty and divinity : 
makes an instrument of torture and of 
shame the ladder of ascent to paradise ; 
and, far above all combinations of 
earthly hopes, calls up the most de- 
lightful visions of palms and ama- 
ranths, the gardens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting joys, where the 
sensualist and the sceptic view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation, and des- 
pair !” 

Few of those whose fame and for- 
tune are their own creation, enjoy, as 
did Sir Humphry Davy, in the meri- 
dian of life, the enviable consciousness 
of general esteem and respect, and the 
certainty of a distinguished place in 
history, among the illustrious names 
of their country. <A great light has 
gone out,’’—short but brilliant’ has 
been his career; yet let us hope he 
has but exchatiged his earthly fame for 
unearthly immortality, to shine amidst 
the never-dying lights of true glory. 





O COME, MY LOVE! 


O come, my Love! O come away, 
While yet the months are full of May! 
Come to my cot, prepared to be 

The home of Happiness and Thee ! 


It stands down in a grassy nook, 

Fast by a silver-sliding brook ; 

Fresh is the stream and sweet the air— 
O Mistress mine, that thou wert there! 


Till Summer's seorchéd flag be furled, 
Come, and forget the dusty world ! 


Let us to Solitude be gone, 
And live for love, and love alone ! 


To hail thy steps the forests sheen 

Stand ready dight in golden green ; 

If thou wilt come, their livery 

Shall yet more rich embroider'd be ! 

For thee, for thee, my dusky bowers 

Shall gem their brown robes thick with 
tlowers, 

And dancing gently where they stand, 

Offer bright chaplets to thy hand ! 
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Their blooming queens the dewy meads 
Shall crown with pearl and diamond beads ; 
Whilst, to receive thee, every one 

Puts her most gorgeous kirtle on! 


For thee, the flower-enamor’d thing, 
Minstrel and merchant! home shall bring 
Sweet store ; and then with gossip hum 
Buzz round the fields that thou art come ! 


Mounting by viewless steps the skies 

On jocund wing the lark shall rise, 

And tell thy beauties o’er and o’er, 

Till Heaven peep through its golden door ! 


As sweet in her sequester’d grove 
The wood-quest shall proclaim my love, 
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Deepening her fond voice as she tells 
Her story to the inmost dells. 


Seated on his rain-dropping thorn, 
The blackbird shall let - the Morn ; 
But when he ’gins his Evening tale, 
Fill with thy name the happy vale ! 


The murmuring, hasty-footed rill 

Shall totter headlong down the hill, 

And crush its rolling pearls to foam, 
Babbling of nought but “‘ Welcome home!” 


And O, myself, when thou shalt deign 
Here to begin thy sylvan reign, 

Will kneel, heart-happy, at thy feet, 
And weep for simple joy of it! 
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****** * My path wound along the 
side of Lough Dan, emerging at length 
from which, and avoiding as much as 
possible anything resembling a road, I 
voluntarily suffered myself to lose my 
way among the wild upland, boggy 
moors which surround the Devii’s Glen. 

‘© The sky is changed—and such a 
change—Oh! Night.”,—One of the 
most sudden and violent storms of rain 
and thunder I ever remember, sur- 
prised me about an hour after sunset, 
when hugging myself with the thoughts 
of a beautiful moonlight night after a 
shower, which, ‘‘ good easy man,”’ I 
thought would clear the air and mode- 
rate the tropical heat of the weather. 
It was a grand sight, that thunder- 
storm; and, though attended at the 
time with not a little danger, I still 
look back upon it with a feeling of 
awe, as realizing some of my wild re- 
veries and day-dreams about chaos, 
and the war of the angels, and the 
deluge. 

The sun went down amidst a sea of 
fiery-looking clouds, while a fresh 
breeze springing up unexpectedly from 
the north-east, came sweeping over 
the waste of moor and bog, driving 
before it a dark grey gigantic mass, 
more like a chain of upreoted moun- 
tains travelling through the air, than 
an assemblage of unsubstantial vapor. 
When right over head, the canopy of 
clouds settled and paused, the breeze 
lulled, then died away in faint irregu- 


lar moanings, until all was as still as 
if Nature herself was holding her 
breath for awe, Then the clouds 
opened like the rending of a veil, giv- 
ing to view, not a flash, or a sheet of 
lightning, but something like a mighty 
conflagration of blasting, supernatural 
light, accompanied, not followed, bya 
crash as if ten millions of angelic cha- 
riots were chasing the ruined host of 
Lucifer from the uttermost verge of 
heaven into the bottomless abysm of 
the damned. The blackness that fol- 
lowed the roar of the thunder was so 
sudden and startling that for an in- 
stant I thought I was struck blind for 
my daring hardihood, in looking with 
a bold and over-curious eye at the 
awful and dangerous mysteries of ele- 
mental strife; but again the clouds 
rolled back like mighty gates, again 
the lightning sprang forth, and the 
thunder pealed, and then, down, 
through the pitchy darkness, came a 
flood, a cataract, a Niagara of rain, 
such as never since the days of Noah 
deluged an unfortunate bog-trotter like 
myself. I plunged and floundered 
through the solid sheet of water, un- 
til I got to an elevated situation, and 
there I sate down upon a rock, for as 
fer proceeding until the rain lighten- 
ed, the thing was out of the question. 

I suppose about two hours passed 
in this agreeable situation ; at length, 
as if more from want of means than 
inclination, the torrent abated ; and, 
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though the rain still fell in what would 
be counted a very severe shower un- 
der ordinary circumstances, yet as it 
no longer threatened to beat me to the 
ground, and then float me off to the 
nearest river, I judged it expedient 
not to pursue my route, for that, as I 
told you, I had voluntarily lost, but to 
seek the shelter of the nearest cabin, 
and there wait until the friendly morn- 
ing should come with its welcome 
“ vade mecum’’ to throw new light up- 
on the subject, and help me out of my 
dilemma. 

I had not proceeded more than half 
a mile, when the sullen voice of rush- 
ing water warned me of the proximi- 
ty of a mountain stream, swollen to a 
dangerous torrent by the heavy rains. 
Steering myself cautiously by the 
sound, I reached what seemed to bea 
rude by-path ; and not being in a very 
fastidious mood, I was right well 
pleased at finding myself in a few mi- 
nutes in front of a ruinous looking ho- 
vel, through whose manifold chinks a 
faint light glimmered, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour. 

Knowing that the part of the coun- 
try I was in was free irom disturbance, 
though the embers of insurrection still 
glowed in the southern counties of 
Ireland, the worst I apprehended from 
intruding into the cabin at that unsea- 
sonable hour, was finding myself amidst 
the orgies of a knot of bibacious* pea- 
sants, enjoying the festivities of a 
‘‘ Shebean,”’ anglice, house of con- 
cealment ; that is to say, a house where 
people get drunk in secret, not be- 
cause the act is disgraceful or frown- 
ed at by the law, but because the 
whisky is of illegal description; and 
as I well know the manners and lan- 
guage of the people, and have not in 
the least the look of a gauger, I ap- 
prehended no danger beyond that of 
being obliged to join in the debauch, 
my scruples about which, to say the 
truth, the rain had in a great mea- 
sure washed away; so I saluted the 
door with the half-confident, half-dif- 
fident knock of an unexpected guest, 
sure that whatever difficulties he may 
encounter in getting admittance, when 
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once fairly in he can make himself 
welcome. 

Several minutes passed without any 
notice being taken of my application. 
I thought the light appeared to move ; 
but, though I listened attentively, I 
could not hear the slightest noise, ex- 
cept a low snoring, as of one in a 
drunken sleep. ‘I must disturb these 
revellers,’ thought I, ‘ unless*I can 
reconcile myself to passing the night 
in the bog, in preference to interrupt- 
ing their gentle slumbers.”’ So, forth- 
with, I assailed the door, hand and 
foot, after a fashion calculated to sa- 
tisfy the inmates that if they took 
much more time to consider before 
they made up their minds to admit me 
in the usual way, I was likely to save 
them all further trouble on the sub- 
ject, by effecting an entrance into their 
respectable mansion in the manner of 
house-breakers and heroes ; that is to 
say, by storm. A harsh-voiced fe- 
male instantly acknowledged the force 
of my reasoning, with ‘* Asy—asy— 
take your time—ye’re always in a 
hurry,’’ at the same instant opening 
the door so suddenly and readily, that 
be the sleepers whom they might, it 
was quite clear that she was not one 
of them. I never, in the course of 
my life, saw so repulsive-looking a 
being asthat woman. Her age might 
be about five-and-thirty ; her strong- 
built, muscular figure, rose so consi- 
derably above the female height, as to 
give her the appearance of a man in 
disguise, and the hatshness of her 
voice in some measure countenanced 
the idea: but her features, stamped 
more deeply than any I have ever seen 
before or since with the indelible 
traces of fierce and evil passions and 
a licentious life, were those of a wo- 
man. Her dress was squalid and 
neglected ; her long hair, once as 
black as jet, but now tinged with grey, 
less as it seemed from years, than 
from the premature old age of misery 
and care, and, it might be, guilt, hung 
in matted elf-locks over her face and 
shoulders. In one hand she held a 
candle, and cautiously shaded it from 
the wind with the other, so that the 
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light fell full upon her face and figure, 
while I remained in the shade ; and in 
spite of all I have said, and though I 
repeat that I never saw a human being 
from whom I felt so much inclined to 
draw back, with that undefinable, in- 
stinctive feeling, which seems implant- 
ed in us by Nature to give warning of 
the approach of guilt, yet I could not 
help seeing that, changed as they were, 
that face and figure had once been 
beautiful and majestic ; but, as it was, 
so strong were the traces of recent 
and powerful emotion, that she looked 
more like a witch, disturbed from some 
damned rite, than the poverty-stricken 
tenant of an Irish cabin. I suppose I 
need hardly tell you, that in the mi- 
nute description I have given you, I 
have embodied much more than the 
first impression of my hasty glance 
when the cabin door was flung open ; 
but, I promise you, enough occurred 
afterwards to fix all I saw, that night, 
in my recollection to the longest day 
I have tolive. ‘Come in,” said she, 
too busily occupied in shading the 
candle from the gust of wind, to be- 
stow a glance on me, “ye needn’t 
be afeard of disturbin’? him now— 
come in quick, and shut the door.” 
Though I saw that she evidently mis- 
took me for some one she expected, I 
did as I was desired, and then turning 
round from the closed door, our eyes 
met for the first time. The woman 
drew back a step or two, and holding 
up the light, eyed me in silence from 
head to foot with a most sinister look. 
** Who the devil are ye ?”’ said she at 
last, ‘“‘and what d’ye want here this 
hour of the night ?’”’—** My good wo- 
man,” said I, ‘“‘I am a stranger, and 
I only want a little shelter until day- 
light.””-—** Your good woman! Who 
tould ye I was a good woman 1—don’t 
believe them the next thing they tell 
ye. And you’re a stranger, and only 
want shelther—throth, an’ I dare say, 
or it’s not here ye’d come to look for 
it.” Just then the snoring noise I 
spoke of, and which seemed to come 
from a pallet in a corner of the cabin, 
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ceased abruptly. The woman walked 
slowly to the side of the bed. Upon 
it lay a man stretched on his back at 
full length. She felt his temples, and 
his side, as if to ascertain if pulsation 
remained, holding the light close to 
his face ; but a single glance at his 
distorted features was enough to show 
that he had, that instant, passed the 
final and bitter agony of death. She 
set down the candle at the head of the 
corpse, and stood for an instant with 
her hands folded and her lips moving. 
Then turning abruptly to me,—‘‘ Are 
yea ministher ?”’* said she, ‘‘ because, 
if ye are, say some o’ yer prayers: 
anybody’s prayers ’il be betther nor 
mine.’? I assured her that though I 
did not belong to the sacred profes - 
sion, yet I sincerely compassionated 
her desolate condition, and would will- 
ingly assist her to the utmost of my 
power, taking out my purse at the 
same time as the best and shortest 
proof of my sincerity. My singular 
companion bent on me a look of so- 
Jemnity not unmixed with scorn. ‘ Put 
up your purse, young man,”’ said she, 
*‘ and leave off condolin’ me. I don’t 
want your money—an’ I’m _ not in 
grief. But mind what I’m sayin’. Ye 
say ye want shelther till daylight— 
take my warnin’, and go look for it 
somewhere else, or maybe ye’ll never 
see daylight again—lave the place— 
there’s neither loock nor grace in it.’ 
‘*Why,” said I, “what danger can 
happen to me from remaining here for 
a few hours? You are alone, I sup- 
pose.”’—<* Yes,” replied she, sternly : 
‘* yes—I am alone—here, and in the 
world—but I’ll soon be where there’s 
company enough.’? She paused fora 
moment, as if to master her feelings, 
and recal and collect her scattered 
thoughts ; and so wild and convulsed 
was the expression of her counte- 
nance, while, with a powerful effort, 
and without uttering word or groan, 
she controlled an obvious tendency to 
something like epilepsy, that, for the 
instant, I was afraid both mind and 
body would give way in the struggle, 











* In most parts of Ireland the Protestant clergyman is so called by the lower classes. 
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and, with an impulse of pity which I 
could not cheek, I caught her in my 
arms to prevent her from falling on 
the floor. The effect of this trifling 
act, not of kindness, but mere humani- 
ty, was magical. The touch of hu- 
man sympathy struck to the fountain 
of her grief like the wand of the pro- 
phet to the waters of the rock: and 
the unhappy creature burst into a flood 
of tears, so passionate, veheinent, and 
overpowering, that it resembled rather 
a struggle of nature for life and death, 
than any ebullition of mortal grief I 
had ever beheld. At last, when the 
hysterical sobbing suffered her to arti- 
culate— Ye’re the first,’’ said she, 
‘** that spoke a kind word, or looked a 
kind look at me for many a long day, 
and may God Almighty grant ye an 
innocent life and a happy death, and 
may the Heavens be ye’re bed for the 
same. Many and many a weary hour 
I’ve been prayin’ to be able to cry, 
and I didn’t think there was a tear left 
in my heart ; but God was good to me, 
and gave me leave to cry at last; so 
let me alone a little, an’ I’ll be bet- 
ther by and by.” I saw, of course, 
that the best thing I could do was to 
let Nature take her own time, so I 
turned away from her at once, and 
employed myself in examining the 
cabin itself. 

Everything that met my eye in 
this house of death, spoke of the most 
abject, hopeless poverty : that state of 
self-abandonment and despair, when 
the wretch gives up the contest with 
his destiny, and sullenly resigns him- 
self to his doom. A low ruinous par- 
tition had divided the cabin into two 
rooms; but the door and door-frame 
were gone, and the greater part of the 
partition itself had fallen down and 
cumbered the floor, from which the 
inmates had not even taken the trou- 
ble of shovelling it away, though, to 
all appearance, it had remained there 
a considerable time. The entire fur- 
niture consisted of two or three brok- 
en stools, a crazy dresser, ungarnished 
by a single plate, a large wooden 
chest, and the wretched pallet where 
the dead man lay ; and so scanty was 
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the covering of bed-clothes that lay 
upon the body, that I could judge of 
his proportions almost as well as if he 
were naked. Though emaciated, ei- 
ther by hunger or wasting sickness, 
he had evidently been a man of a most 
powerful frame. He appeared to be 
several years older than his wretched 
companion ; and if ever I saw “ Des~ 
pair and die !’’ written by the mortal 
agony of an abandoned villain, it was 
on the brow of that man. In his 
wildest reveries, Dante never dream- 
ed anything half so horrible. I 
could have thought that the guilty 
spirit had been suffered, for an instant, 
to return from the place of doom to 
whisper the awful secrets of the 
grave to its cold companion ; or, that, 
half in life and half in death, while 
looking down into the gulf, before the 
final spring, it had left (like the foot- 
steps of a suicide on the brink of a 
precipice, stamped deep with the en- 
ergy of his fatal plunge) the appalling 
traces of its despair on the senseless 
clay it had abandoned,—so intense 
and powerful was the painful expres- 
sion of the final pang which tears the 
soul out of the body, and the mental 
spiritual horror of the soul itself at 
the thoughts of the doom to which it 
was about to be borne on the wings 
of death. I turned, shuddering, from 
the ghastly corpse, as from a dark vi- 
sion of the world of woe. 

By this time my companion had 
recovered her self-possession to a de- 
gree I could scarcely have expected 
from what I had seen her suffer. 
Her features, which were as pale as 
those of the dead, had lost their strug- 
gling and convulsive expression: her 
mien and manner had no longer the 
abrupt, energetic sternness which at 
first attracted my attention, but were 
solemn, and marked with the natural 
dignity which a strong mind, when ex- 
cited by danger, or emergency, or any 
other impulse sufficient to awaken its 
powers, communicates to the tone and 
bearing of its possessor, be his state 
or station what it may, thereby lifting, 
as it were, in the crisis when a leader 
is required, the master spirit above 
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the heads of the throng, and placing 
him in an attitude of command. Her 
eye was calm and settled, but full of 
serious purpose. ‘* Young man,” 
said she, ‘ it was in an unloocky hour 
that ye came to the house o’ sin, to 
see a bad man die an unhappy death, 
without priest, nor prayer, nor friend, 
to say a blessed word, nor heart to 
think a holy thought, an’ make his 
way asy. If ye had taken my word, 
and gone ye’re way when I bid ye 
first, it might have been betther for 
you, maybe, but worse for me; for 
I’d have missed the only kind eye 
that ’ill ever look on me in this world 
agin—but mind me now, for the time 
is short. There’s thim comin’ that 
?id cut the priest’s throath afore the 
althar ov God for a goolden guinea, 
let alone the money in ye’re purse, 
an’ the watch in ye’re pocket, an’ 
thim chains of goold ye have twisted 
about ye, like a lady, jist as if ye 
wanted to coax somebody to murther 
ye; an’ him that’s lyin’ dead afore 
ye ’id be the first to do it if God ’id 
jet him—ye’ve stayed here, any how, 
till it’s safer for ye to wait on till 
mornin’, and take chance, than ven- 
thur out o’ th’ door whin maybe, 
every step ye’d take ’id be to meet 
thim that hould ye’re tongue— 
iv ye stir, or spake, ye’re time’s come 
—here they are’”’—and, sure enough, 
I heard the voices and footsteps of 
several men approaching the hut. Si- 
lently, but with the speed of light- 
ning, the woman passed two strong 
rough wooden bars, such as I had 
never seen in a cabin before, across 
the door, secured them in their re- 
spective staples, and then sitting 
down near the dead body, commenced 
singing a low, monotonous song, 
something like a nurse’s lullaby. Her 
arrangements were scarcely complet- 
ed, when the dreaded visiters reached 
the door. Something had happened 
to tickle their fancies, for they were 
laughing boisterously, and continued 
in noisy merriment for a few minutes 
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before any of them thought of knock- 
ing. During this time, I watched the 
face of my mysterious hostess, with- 
out taking my eyes from her for a se- 
cond; though she never interrupted 
her melancholy, moaning lay, yet her 
eyes, fixed on the door as if they 
would pierce through it, her erect 
attitude of watchful attention, and the 
air of coolness and promptitude with 
which she had made her simple pre- 
paration for defence, satisfied me, 
that be my dangers what they might, 
treachery was not among the number, 
At last one of the party knocked for 
admittance. ‘* Who’s there?’ said 
my companion, in the same harsh 
tone with which she had first address- 
ed me. ‘It’s me—it’s all of us,” 
growled a brutal voice from without. 
«* Open the door, and be d——d t’ye, 
an’ don’t be keepin’ us in the could 
rain.”’—*‘* Ye can’t come in, Larry,” 
replied my hostess, coolly. ‘An’t 
he dead yit?”’ exclaimed the other: 
** blood an’ turf, let us in quick, we’ve 
got what’ll put life in him in a 
hurry.”,-—‘* The breath’s lavin’ him 
while ye’re speakin’,’? answered my 
companion, ‘‘ an’ nothin’ ye have can 
stop id, an’ the sight o’ ye will brin’ 
bad loock ; divil resave the one 0’ 
ye’ll see him till he’s laid out, thin 
yez can do no harm.’’*—* Ye’ll not 
let us in—ye’ll not let us in, won’t 
ye?” shouted half-a-dozen voices ; 
‘* break the door, boys.”—** An’ then 
iv ye do,” cried the woman in the 
same tone, springing to her feet, and 
snatching a blunderbuss from under 
the bed, “* ye’ll go out stiffer nor ye 
come in; for, by the cross, ll blow 
the head off the first o’ ye that stirs 
a fut in here this blessed night.’’ As 
she passed to the door, with the cool, 
fierce look of one determined to exe- 
cute her threat, she turned for an in- 
stant towards me. Notwithstanding 
her sneer at my effeminate chains, I 
had better means of protecting them 
than she imagined. I never go alto- 
gether unarmed on a wild pedestrian 





* In Ireland, the corpse is never exposed to view until it has been washed and dressed, or, 
to speak in the usual phrase, “ laid out ;” any intrusion before that time, is counted to the last 
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ramble, for as my habits on these oc- 
casions are very erratic, I cannot even 
guess where, orin what strange scene 
nightfall may find me: so that on the 
present occasion I had within my 
waistcoat an ancient and trusty friend, 
namely, a dirk: not a midshipman’s 
miniature sword, but a small, stout, 
substantial eight-inch blade, that a 
strong hand might drive through a 
deal plank—and I need hardly tell a 
cool active man that such a weapon is 
the best possible one in a scuffle. 
When she saw me with this unsheath- 
ed in my hand, prepared to second 
whatever she might do, her eyes actu- 
ally flashed fire. ‘Stab the tall 
black-lookin’ one first,’’ whispered 
she, her mouth so close to my ear that 
her voice sounded within my head 
like an uttered thought of my own 
mind, rather than an advice from with- 
out ; ‘‘ make sure ov him iv they brake 
in, he’s the activest an’ worst ov all. 
Boys,’’ said she, when close to the 
door, “what do yez want? is it 
proper or dacent for yez to be wantin’ 
to come into the place where the 
corpse is, the minute the breath’s out 
ov it? it id be fitter for ye to go an’ 
sind Biddy Oulaghan to me to help an’ 
lay it out, nor to come rioting this away 
afore the wake.’’—*‘ Throth, an’ that’s 
thrue for ye,” replied ancther and 
a graver voice; ‘‘an’ divil a one 
o’ the best o’ ye, boys, I'll let 
stir in to-night till the wimin lays 
him out, and makes him dacent an’ 
fit to be seen—so come along an’ sind 
Biddy ;’’ and instantly, though not 
without some gruff murmurs, the 
siege was broken up, and the party 
retired. 

When I thought they were out of 
ear-shot, I was about to speak, but 
the instant I articulated a sound, my 
companion laid her hand on my mouth, 
and with a fierce gesture motioned me 
to be silent. Scarcely had she done 
so, when a low whisper of ‘“‘ Molly— 
Molly,” close to the door, told me 
that her caution was not without rea- 
son. ‘* Well, what is it?” replied 
she, sinking her own voice to the 
same key with that of the whisperer. 
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“The boys are gone on to Biddy’s, 
as I bid thim, an’ I stopped to ax ye iv 
ye wouldn’t like a dhrop ov whisky to 
comfort ye in the could an’ the grief, 
ye poor crathur.””—** An’ there’s no- 
body wid ye, an’ ye wont want to 
cross the door, Micky ?”’ inquired my 
hostess. ‘‘ The never a sowl wid me, 
an’ I wouldn’t go in iv ye axed me 
till the wake,”’ replied he, in an offend- 
ed tone, as if hurt at his politeness 
being called in question. While un- 
barring the door with one hand, with 
the other she drew me behind it, so 
as to put me completely out of view, 
and holding it ajar, took from the hand 
of her condoling visiter a bottle. ‘* Did 
he go asy 7?” said he, in a voice in- 
tended to be very sympathetic, but 
which resembled the subdued growl- 
ing of a mastiff over a bone. ‘“ He 
was in great pain, ravin’ an’ dhramin’ 
about the bloody bill-hook last night, 
—he died as hard as ever man died,”’ 
said she, ‘“‘an’ struggled the way 
you'll struggle on the gallows, Micky ; 
bud away wid ye, an’ send Biddy 
down ;” and, without further cere- 
mony, she shut the door in his 
face. 

From a dark nook she produced two 
horn goblets and a pitcher of water, 
and knocking off the neck of the bot- 
tle she had received from her last vi- 
siter, invited me by her example to 
taste its contents ; and let bons vivants 
say what they please about Clos de 
Vougert, La Fitte or Sillery, there 
never was a draught so much to my 
mind after the fatigue, the deluge, 
and the excitation of that night, as 
the copious libation of whisky and 
water with which I forthwith refresh- 
ed my inward man. ‘“ Ye want to 
know who I am, and where ye are,” 
said my singular hostess when I had 
finished my draught; “I see it in 
ye’re eye, and su ye shall :—Ye’re in 
the house ov a man that might have 
been a dacent laborer, and the father 
ov a lively, healthy family, and the 
husband of an honest wife,” and here 
her voice faltered for an instant, ‘‘ but 
he had a bad dhrop in his heart that 
wouldn’t let him come to good. I 
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listened to him, an’ he made me a fool 
an’ a disgrace to my people ; and he 
listened to the devil, an’ spilt his mas- 
ther’s blood for the lucre ov gain ; but 
the judgment’s come at last. I wasa 
dacent, innocent girl, when first I met 
him that’s there—look at me now, an’ 
see what he’s made me—but that’s 
not what I want to talk about. It’s 
now eleven years, last Michaelmas, 
sence him an’ I were livin’ in the sar- 
vice oy Mr. Daly, a farmer, and a 
kind masther he was; an’ there come 
a girl out ov the County Mathe 
into the same sarvice, an’ she wasn’t 
in it two days, when she come in 
the morning in a thrimble ov fright 
to Miss Daly, and tould her that she 
dhramed that the masther an’ mis- 
thress were murthered in bed by a 
man that she knew the face ov well, 
and that the dhrame was too sharp a 
dhrame, not to come for a warning. 
Miss Daly was walkin’ out ov her 
room an’ goin’ on tothe kitchen all the 
time, never mindin’ a word the girl 
was sayin’, for she had a bould 
heart an’ didn’t mind dhrames no 
more nor if she was a Jew. In the 
kitchen were the laborin’ men all at 
breakfast, an’ him,” pointing to the 
corpse, ‘‘ along wid the rest; an’ as 
the. girl passed through after Miss 
Daly, the moment she saw him she 
screeched, and ran out as fast asa 
hare from the dogs; an’ when Miss 
Daly axed her what ailed her to make 
her behave that way, she tould her the 
mourtherer she saw in her dhrame was 
sittin’ in the kitchen, an’ iv he wasn’t 
turned off that instant minute she’d 
lave the service that very day. An 
angry girl Miss Daly was to hear her 
talk that way, an’ tould her to go as 
fast as she liked, and go she did. 
Three nights afther that the dhrame 
come thrue, and the masther and the 
misthress were killed in their bed— 
Oh! the kind misthress that never 
closed her eyes on her pillow with an 
angry thought agin mortal breathin’. 
Am I belyin’ ye?” said she, stepping 
fiercely up to the corpse, ‘ Didn’t I 
curse ye on my bended knees, when 
ye wakened me up wid your bloody 
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hands to tell me what ye had done? 
Didn’t I tell ye that bad loock an’ mis- 
fortin’ id stick to you an’ yours to 
ye’re grave, an’ that nothin’ that 
touched ye id thrive? An’ isn’t the 
curse come thrue? Where’s my 
child, my beautiful boy, that sickened 
from that very hour, as if he was 
sthruck wid an evil eye? Where’s 
my ould father, that died ov a broken 
heart wid the shame ye brought upon 
me t and where, oh, where is the in- 
nocent thoughts that used keep me 
singin’ for joy the live-long day, an’ 
I listenin’ to the birds in the threes, 
an’ lookin’ at the deer in the park, an’ 
gatherin’ the flowers on the hill, an’ 
thinkin’ nothin’ that wasn’t good and 
happy? An’ where is that quiet 
sleep that never come near me from 
the day I knew ye, an’ never will till 
I’m laid in my grave ? an’ the sooner 
that blessed hour comes the betther, 
for there I'll be quiet at last. Ye’ve 
seen an awful sight, Sir, an’ ye’ve 
heard an awful story, an’ iv it’s a 
warnin’ to ye, gentleman as ye are, 
that company lades to ruin, I’m glad 
ye come: any how it was kindness 
made ye stay, an’ God ’ill bless ye 
for it. There’s the day breakin’, an’ 
the wimin ’ill be comin’ here to lay 
him out wid the first light, and the 
sooner ye go, the betther for both.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could prevail upon this extraor- 
dinary woman to accept of a trifling 
sum, which I pressed upon her: she 
said that ‘‘ she had done nothing to 
desarve it,’ and it was only through 
fear of offending me by a refusal, that 
she took it at last. An hour anda 
half of sharp walking, brought me to 
the village of Delganny, and though 
the scenery in that neighborhood is of 
a most romantic and picturesque cha- 
racter, you must excuse me from de- 
scribing it after the events of the 
night. About two miles from Del- 
ganny, I got on board a fishing-boat 
bound for Dublin, and a bright and 
tranquil evening found me at anchor 
in the harbor of Kingstown, ‘ a sadder 
and a wiser man” than I was the day 
before. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


[We copy the following remarks on the 
relative popular feelings of England and 
America towards each other, from Captain 
Basil Hall’s “ Travels in North America,” 
a work which has been looked for with no 
small degree of interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. This passage is selected 
rather as a specimen of the author's style 
of writing and his manner of speaking of 
our country, than from our conviction of 
the truth of his observations, or from any- 
thing noble and striking in the feelings 
and views which they express.] 


Tue artificial structure of society in 
the two countries is so dissimilar in 
nearly all respects, and the consequent 
difference in the occupations, opinions, 
and feelings of the two people on al- 
most every subject that can interest 
either, is so great, and so very strik- 
ing, even at the first glance, that my 
surprise is not, why we should have 
been so much estranged from one 
another in sentiment and in habits, 
but how there should still remain—if 
indeed there do remain—any conside- 
rable points of agreement between us. 
It will place this matter in a pretty 
strong light to mention, that during 
more than a year that I was in Ameri- 
ca—although the conversation very of- 
ten turned on the politics of Europe 
for the last thirty years—I never, but 
in one or two solitary instances, heard 
a word that implied the smallest de- 
gree of sympathy with the exertions 
which England, single-handed, had so 
long made to sustain the drooping 
cause of freedom. It will be obvious, 
I think, upon a little reflection, how 
the same causes have noi operated in 
America to keep her so entirely igno- 
rant of England, as we in England are 
of America. Nearly all that she has 
of letters, of arts, and of science, has 
been, and still continues to be, im- 
ported from us, with little addition or 
admixture of a domestic growth or 
manufacture. Nearly all that she 
learns of the proceedings of the other 
parts of the world also comes through 


the same channel, England—which, 
therefore, is her chief market for 
everything intellectual as well as com- 
mercial. Thus, in a variety of ways, 
a certain amount of acquaintance with 
what is doing amongst us is transmit- 
ted, as a matter of course, across the 
Atlantic. After all, however, say 
what they please, it is bat a very con- 
fused and confined sort of acquaintance 
which they actually possess of Eng- 
land. There was, indeed, hardly any- 
thing in the whole range of my inqui- 
ries in the United States, that proved 
more different from what I had been 
led to expect, than this very point. 
At first I was surprised at the profun- 
dity of their ignorance on this subject ; 
though I own it is far short of our ig- 
norance of them. I was also wellinigh 
provoked at this sometimes, till I re- 
collected that an opinionated confi- 
dence in our own views, all the world 
over, is the most prominent character- 
istic of error. The Americans, of 
course, very stoutly, and I am sure 
with sincerity, assert their claims to 
infallibility on this point ; and accord- 
ingly they receive with undisguised 
incredulity the more correct accounts 
which a personal familiarity with both 
countries enables foreigners to furnish. 
I learnt in time to see that similar 
causes to those already stated, though 
different in degree, in addition to ma- 
ny others, were in action in America 
to render England as ungrateful a to- 
pic with them as America is undenia- 
bly with us. The nature of the mo- 
narchical form of government, with its 
attendant distinctions in rank, we may 
suppose is nearly as repugnant to 
their tastes as democracy is to ours. 
The eternal recollections, too, of all 
the past quarrels between us, in which 
—probably for want of any other his- 
tory—they indulge not only as an oc- 
casional pleasure, but impose upon 
themselves as a periodical duty, and 
celebrate, accordingly, with all sorts 
of national rancor, at a yearly festival, 
render the Revolutionary war in which 
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they succeeded, nearly as fertile a 
source of irritation to them, with re- 
ference to poor Old England, though 
the issue was successful, as its disas- 
ters formerly were to us, who failed. 
But there is this very material, and, I 
take the liberty of saying, characteris- 
tic, difference between the two cases: 
we have long ago forgotten and for- 
given—out and out—all that has pass- 
ed, and absolutely think so little about 
it, that I believe, on my conscience, 
not one man in a thousand amongst 
us knows a word of these matters, 
with which they are apt to imagine us 
so much occupied. Whereas, in 
America, as I have said before, the 
full, true, and particular account of 
the angry dispute between us—the 
knowledge of which ought to have 
been buried long ago—is carefully 
taught at school, cherished in youth, 
and afterwards carried, in manhood, 
into every ramification of public and 
private life. If I were asked to give 
my countrymen an example of the ex- 
tent of the ignorance which prevails 
in America with respect to England, 
I might instance the erroneous, but 
almost universal opinion in that coun- 
try, that the want of cordiality with 
which, I grant, the English look upon 
them, has its source in the old recol- 
lections alluded to. And I could ne- 
ver convince them, that such vindic- 
tive retrospections, which it is the 
avowed pride and delight of America 
to keep alive in their pristine asperity, 
were entirely foreign to the national 
character of the English, and incon- 
sistent with that hearty John Bull spi- 
rit, which teaches them to forget all 
about a quarrel, great or small, the 
moment the fight is over, and they 
have shaken hands with their enemy 
in testimony of such compact. At 
the same time, I cannot, and never 
did deny, that there existed amongst 
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us a considerable degree of unkindly 
feeling towards America ; but this I 
contended was ascribable, not by any 
means to past squabbles, recent or re- 
mote, but almost exclusively to causes 
actually in operation, in their full 
force, at the present moment, and ly- 
ing far deeper than the memory of 
those by-gone wars, the details of 
which have long been forgotten, even 
by the few eye-witnesses who remain, 
and about which the English of the 
present day are either profoundly ig- 
norant, or—which comes to the same 
thing—profoundly indifferent. Be the 
causes, however, what they may, the 
curious fact of our mutual ignorance is 
indisputable. At least so it appears 
to me ; and J have good reason to be- 
lieve, that such is the opinion of al- 
most every foreigner, continental, as 
well as English, who has visited Ame- 
rica. We, however, in England, as I 
have said before, frankly and fully 
admit our very small acquaintance 
with that country ; whereas the Ame- 
ricans, probably with as much sinceri- 
ty, proclaim their perfect acquaintance 
with England. The conclusion is 
odd enough ; both parties are satisfied 
—they are convinced that they know 
all about us; and we are perfectly 
conscious that we know nothing about 
them. While, therefore, I may per- 
haps indulge myself in the expectation 
of being able to furnish some slight 
information to people on this side of 
the water respecting that country, I 
have had far too much experience of 
the hopeless nature of the converse of 
the proposition, to attempt changing 
the opinions of the Americans as to 
what is passing in England. On this 
topic, indeed, to use the words of 
Burke in speaking of another nation, 
the inhabitants of the United States, 
are, it is to be feared, pretty nearly— 
reason-proof,. 








IMMORTALITY. 


Wuy do we gaze upon the lonely beach 
And broken cliff we never saw before, 
And feel a joy beyond the power of speech 


In the wild sands and on the summit 
hoar ? 
Why does the vast, th’ eternal ocean, teach 
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Deep lessons, which with Heaven unite But, oh! beyond all these, if thou hast 


us more 

Than all the world’s temptation and its 
power 

Can work upon us in their happiest hour ? 


Nor let external nature bound thy range : 

Look how the soul of man hath been en- 
dued ; 

The sympathy which binds in union strange 
Congenial souls, the links of gratitude, 

Of mutual minds the blissful interchange, 
The power of saving, joy of doing good, 

The solemn farewell, the sweet recognition, 

And all the nobler types of man’s condition. 


known 
What ’tis to have thy heart's affections 
placed 
On some fond being, whom thou lov'st 
alone 
With tender ardor, passionate yet chaste, 
Whose love to thee is dearer than a 
throne ; 
If e’er the look of rapture thou hast 
traced 
In th’ all-confiding, happy, conscious 
eye— 
Think, think of these, and feel thou canst 
not die ! 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A rounp dress of citron color gros 
de Naples, the skirt of an easy ful- 
ness, ornamented with rouleaux to 
correspond, placed at regular distances. 
Corsage croisée, and long sleeve & la 
Marie. Ceinture of wrought silk to 
correspond with the dress, fastened in 
front by a gold buckle. Fichu of 
white lace, with an antique collar, 
which stands up round the throat. 
Chapeau of gros de Naples, color bleu 
@ Haiti, trimmed with neuds of gauze 
riband to correspond, intermixed with 
bouquets of corn flowers and bunches 
of unripe wheat. White kid gloves ; 
citron kid shoes. 


Explanation of the Print of the 
Fashions. 


PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A sAcKONOT muslin round dress ; the 
corsage is made up to the throat, and 
disposed in deep longitudinal plaits, 
long sleeve of rather more than the 
usual width. The skirt is ornament- 
ed with two deep tucks, each sur- 
mounted by embroidery. A _ sultana 
of ruse colored gros de Tours, 
figured with black, is worn over this 
dress. The corsage is open before 
and behind, and falls over on the 
shoulders in the pelerine style ; the 
sultana is open in front, and simply 
trimmed round with a roulcau of the 
same material. Chapeau composed 
of crape of the darkest shade of va- 
peur ; the inside of the brim is orna- 


mented with a mixture of satin points 
and white blonde lace; a fall of 
blonde is disposed in drapery round 
the crown, and two esprits are placed 
to the left side. The brides are of 
broad gauze riband, to correspond 
with the hat. A broad black riband, 
to which is attached three gold orna- 
ments of an antique form, encircles 
the dress round the thruat, and de- 
scends to the ceinture. White kid 
shoes ; yellow gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 
A dress of crépe aerophane over 
satin to correspond ; the color is the 
deepest shade of bleu du Roi. The 
corsage is cut extremely low, Orna- 
mented round the bust with a light 
trimming in crépe, and marked in the 
centre of the bust and back with a 
narrow satin rouleau. The sleeves 
are extremely short and full. Satin 
ceinture fastened behind in short bows 
without ends. The skirt is of an 
easy fulness, and finished by a broad 
biais of the same material, on the up- 
per edge of which is a very rich em- 
broidery in floise silk of the same 
color. The hair is arranged in a pro- 
fusion of full curls, which fall low on 
each side of the face, and in full bows 
on the crown of the head. A demi 
guirlande goes round the back of the 
head, and terminates in a small 
bouquet of fancy flowers on the right 
side. Diamond ear-rings ; white kid 
gloves ; white gros de Naples sandals ; 
plaid crape scarf. 
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VARIETIES, 


* Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





JOHN LOCKE IN HOLLAND. 

Tue following is a pleasing specimen 
of the playfulness and good humor of 
the celebrated John Locke. It is part 
of a letter, dated Cleves, 1665, toa 
friend, and is from ‘‘ Lord King’s Life 
of Locke,” just published in London. 

«* You must not expect anything re- 
markable from me, for I have spent the 
whole week in getting a pair of gloves, 
and think, too, I have had a quick des- 
patch. You will perhaps wonder at it, 
and think I talk like a traveller ; but I 
will give you the particulars of the busi- 
ness. Three days were spent in finding 
out a glover ; for though I can walk all 
the town over in less than an hour, 
yet their shops are so contrived, as if 
they were designed to conceal, not 
expose, their wares; and though you 
may think it strange, yet, methinks, it 
is very well done, and ’tis a becoming 
modesty to conceal that which they 
have reason enough to he ashamed of. 
But to proceed: the two next days 
were spent in drawing them on—the 
right-hand glove (or, as they call them 
here, hand shoe), Thursday, and the 
left hand, Friday ; and I promise you 
this was two good days’ work, and 
little enough to bring them to fit my 
hands, and to consent to be fellows, 
which, after all, they are so far from, 
that when they are on, I am always 
afraid my hands should go to cuffs one 
with another, they so disagree. Sa- 
turday we concluded on the price, 
computed, and changed our money ; 
for it requires a great deal of arithme- 
tic and a great deal of brass to pay 
twenty-eight stivers and seven doits ; 
but, God he thanked, they are well 
fitted with counters for reckoning: for 
their money is good for nothing else, 
and I am poor here with my pockets 
full of it. I wondered at first why 
the market people brought their wares 
in little carts, drawn by one horse, till 
I found it necessary to carry home the 


price of them; for a horse-load of 
turnips would be two horse-load of 
money. <A pair of shoes cannot be 
got under half a year: I lately saw 
the cow killed out of whose hide I 
hope to have my next pair. To be 
serious with you, they are the slowest 
people, and fullest of delays, that ever 
I have met with, and their money as 
bad.” 





UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 

The number of students in the Uni- 
versity of Haile, in the half-year be- 
tween Michaelmas 1827, and Easter 
1828, amounted in the whole to 1185 ; 
in the half-year from Easter to Mi- 
chaelmas 1828, the numbers were in 
the whole, 1316. In the last half- 
year the number amounted to 1330, 
of whom 944 were students of divini- 
ty, 239 of law, 58 of medicine, and 
89 of philosophy, philology, mathema- 
tics, &c. The foreigners were 355, 
the Wurtemburgers 975. Those who 
have already passed their examination 
and taken their degrees, although con- 
tinuing to profit by the instruction 
given in the University, are included 
in this statement. A new building 
for the University is about to be erect- 
ed on the site of the present theatre, 
formerly the church of the garrison 
and University, and the Lutherian 
gymnasium. 40,000 dollars were or- 
dered by the king to be assigned for 
the purpose in 1827. The designs 
are now in a state of forwardness. 





REAL DISCONTENT. 

The following anecdote is related 
of Robert de Insula, or Halieland, a 
man of low birth, and one of the bi- 
shops of Durham :—Having given his 
mother an establishment suitable to 
his own rank, and asking her once, 
when he went to see her, how she 
fared, she answered, ‘‘ Never worse !” 
—‘* What troubles thee?” said the 
bishop ; ‘ hast thou not men and wo- 
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men enough to attend thee ?’”’— 
“ Yea,”’ quoth the old woman, “ and 
more than enough! I say to one—go, 
and he runs ; to another—come hither, 
fellow! and the varlet falls down on 
his knees ;—and, in short, all things 
go on so abominably smooth, that my 
heart is bursting for something to 
spite me, and pick a quarrel withal !” 
LONDON BEGGARS. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of London beggars, have been ascer- 
tained to be impostors ; and a curious 
account is exhibited of the various 
artifices by which they impose on the 
charitable. Great numbers subsist 
by writing begging letters : the Men- 
dicity Society last year received 2,968 
letters of this description for investi- 
gation, of which 1,680 were from new 
applicants. Of 40,000 beggars who 
presented themselves to this Society, 
the cases of only 806 were plausible 
enough to merit inquiry ; and of this 
number only 237 were entitled to and 
received relief. Half of the mendici- 
ty and vagrancy is ascribed to the 
vast influx of the lower Irish, who 
not only depress the English laborer 
in competing with him for employ- 
ment, but, from their semi-barbarous 
habits, tend to debase his manners 
and character. For want of a better 
system of passing Irish paupers, the 
expense of conveying theta to Liver- 
pool is greater than the cherge for an 
inside passage in the mail. Many of 
the Irish who appear utterly destitute 
in the streets, have been found, on 
examination, to have several pounds 
sewed up in their clothes; and they 
frequently remit sums collected in this 
country, through the means of agents 
in London, for the payment of their 
rents in Ireland. 

BAD WRITING. 

His letters put me in mind of tu- 
mult and anarchy ; there is sedition in 
every sentence ; syllable has no longer 
any confidence in syllable, but dis- 
solves its connexion as preferring an 
alliance with the succeedig word. A 
page of his epistle looks like the floor 


of a garden-house, covered with old, 
crooked nails, which have just been 
released from a century’s durance in 
a brick wall. I cannot cast my eyes 
on his character without being reli- 
gious. This is the only good effect I 
have derived from his writings: he 
brings into my mind the resurrection, 
and paints the tumultuous resuscita- 
tion of awakened men with a pencil 
of masterly confusion. I am fully 
convinced of one thing, either that he 
or his pen is intoxicated when he 
writes to me, for his letters seem to 
have borrowed the reel of wine, and 
stagger from one corner of the sheet 
to the other. They remind me of 
Lord Chatham’s administration, lying 
together heads and points in one 
truckle-bed.—Dr. Parr. 





OPINION OF THE PRESS, ON CATHO- 
LIC EMANCIPATION. 

An estimate has been given of the 
opinions of the public press of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, upon the 
subject of concessions, from which it 
appears that the number in favor of 
the late measure is 107; against it, 
87: and neutral 44. The majority 
is principally found in the metropolis 
and the leading manufacturing and 
commercial towns, while the minority 
is scattered over distant districts, and 
through the lesser. 

PRIZE FOR COLORED LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES. 

The French Société d’Encourage- 
ment has proposed that two thousand 
francs be given to the inventor of a 
certain and economical method for co- 
lored printing in lithography. The 
conditions required are, that the me- 
thod shall be reduced to practice by 
the inventor in such a manner, Istly, 
as to furnish at least a thousand im- 
pressions of one subject, either com- 
plete, or so far advanced (in case the 
work shall demand a fine finish), that 
the coloring of the plates may be ef- 
fected ata slight expense ; 2ndly, that 
the results shall be less expensive, 
without being less perfect, than those 
which are furnished by the printing in 
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color on copper. The society do not 
exact, that the operation shall be con- 
fined to the use of a single stone; but 
they require an exact description of 
the process, an estimate of the ex- 
pense, as well as specimens of diffe- 
rent plates. The prize will be deter- 
mined in the course of the second 
half-year of 1830. The memoirs and 
proofs to be sent in before the Ist of 
May of the same year. 





SOUTH AMERICAN MANNERS. 

Whether it be the romantic novelty 
of many places in South America, the 
salubrity of the climate, the free unre- 
strained intercourse of the more polish- 
ed classes, or whether there be some 
undefinable charm in that state of so- 
ciety which has not passed beyond a 
certain point of civilization, certain it 
is that few foreigners have resided for 
any length of time in Chile, Peru, or 
in the principal towns of the Pampas, 
without feeling an ardent desire to 
revisit them. In this number might 
be named several European naval offi- 
cers who have served in the Pacific, 
and who have expressed these senti- 
ments, although they move in the very 
highest circles of England and France. 
Countries which have not reached the 
utmost pitch of refinement have their 
peculiar attractions, as well as the 
most highly polished nations; but, to 
the casual resident, the former offers 
many advantages unattainable in Eu- 
rope. The virtue of hospitality, ex- 
iled by luxury and refinement, exhi- 
bits itself in the New World under 
such noble and endearing forms, as 
would almost tempt the philosopher, 
as well as the weary traveller, to 
dread the approach of the factitious 
civilization that would banish it. 





COAL MINES IN SPAIN. 

The Company of the Guadalquivir 
having endeavored to ascertain that 
the coal mines of the Asturias could 
supply thein with twenty thousand tons 
per annum, the intendant of that prin- 
cipality replied, that it would not only 
contract to furnish them with the re- 
quired quantity at the rate of 14s. per 
ton, inclusive of the expense of ship- 


ment, but that the stores of this arti- 
cle which nature had provided, were 
so considerable, and the facility of ex- 
tracting it so great, that the Asturias 
were capable of providing coals for 
the entire consumption of Europe dur. 
ing an unlimited term of years. He 
adds, that the whole soil is one im- 
mense mass of carbonaceous matter. 





CHANNELS OF TRADE—ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

England possesses 30,000 miles of 
roads, nearly 4000 miles of canals, 
and above 300 miles of railways: 
whereas the territory of France, which 
is more than twice as extensive, does 
not afford above 45,000 miles of roads, 
1500 miles of canals, and 114 miles 
of railways, of which latter, seventy.- 
eight are still in course of completion. 

NEW WORKS. 

Mr. Hood, the author of Whims 
and Oddities, has a new work in the 
press, entitled Epping Hunt. It de- 
scribes the adventures of a worthy 
citizen who joins the Easter Hunt, 
and is to be illustrated with several 
engravings on wood, after the designs 
of George Cruikshank. 

Pelham has been translated into 
German, and published at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by Major Richard. The 
same gentleman also published a 
translation of Almack’s Revisited, and 
has just finished a translation of the 
Disowned. 

In “ Devereux,” the new novel by 
the author of ‘ Pelham,” there is 
sufficient variety for every reader : the 
historian ‘may read it for its ac- 
curate and animated social painting, 
the philosopher for its acute and en- 
lightened views, the man of the world 
for its keen and lively sarcasm, 
while the poet will no less enjoy the 
imagination which sheds over parts a 
beauty of a superior order. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, editor of the 
English edition of Professor Anthon’s 
improved Lempriere, announces his 
intention to reprint in Parts, at stated 
periods, Dr. Webster’s American 
Dictionary of the English language. 
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